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ESSRS. KARSLAKE & CO. will next 


N week exhibit in their window a series of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by Paul Braddon, illustrating the HAUNTs of 
THACKERAY.—61, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squarz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 





IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, | 


14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 





| Mond, F.R.S., as a Memorial of Davy and 


THE 


DAVY-FARADAY RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


oF 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Directors: 
The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Professor DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Superintendent of the Laboratory : 


Dr. ALEXANDER Scort, M.A., D.Se. 


Dr. Ludwig 
araday ‘‘ for 
the purpose of promoting original research in Pure and 
Physical Chemistry,’’ will be open on the 18th of January, 

Under the Deed of Trust, workers in the Laboratory are 
entitled, free of charge, to Gas, Electricity and Water, as 
far as available, and, at the discretion of the Directors, to 


This Laboratory, which has been founded b 


| the use of the apparatus belonging to the Laboratory, 


Supplies all Forzren Booxs and Prrropicats at the most | 


moderate prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


H. GREVEL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquariaus on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 


attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities | 


presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


y Tr ‘a 
r | 10 BOOKLOVERS.—Messrs. HENRY 
& CO., of 93, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C., beg to 
announce that they will have much pleasure in forwarding, post free, 
u application, Prospectuses of numerous important works in Art, 
Literature, Philosophy, Fiction, Politics, Biography. Also specimen 
copies of their monthly magazine “ TO-MOR 
“THE CHILDREN of the HOUR”: a Paper for the Few. 








| 


ROW,” and particulars of | 


TPO AUTHORS. —The ROXBURGHE ' 
PR 


ESS, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RE- 
CEIVE MSS. in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume_Form. ‘ r 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Every facility for bringing | 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, | 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printeis 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., | 


have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines forfast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commeme New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph * Africanism, London.” 


r ~ 
O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 
PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 


J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 


21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


Advertising 





TT? AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 
MSS. revised for the Press by a practical Printer, Proof 


Reader, and Journalist. Special attention to Spellmg. Understancs 
French.—Address; Press B., Vernon’s Library, Lamb’s Conduit Stree 


(JHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
P q 
(The LEADENHALL panes, 108. 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, F.C.) 


Coutains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


together with such materials and chemicals as may be 
authorised. 

All persons desiring to be admitted as workers must 
send evidence of scientific training, qualification, and 
previous experience in original research, along with a 
statement of the nature of the investigation they propose 
to undertake. 

Further information, together with forms of applica- 
tion, can be had from the Assistant Secretary, Royal 
Institution. 


ME8THYR TYDFIL COUNTY 
+ SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, salary £120. 


Application, stating experience, &c., and one copy of Testimonials, 
to be sent before 13tb inst., to 
Cares Owes, M.A., Head Master. 


Gr. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 
KR NATION for filling up VACANCIES on the Foundation will 
ANUARY as Sa 

est 





be held on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 18th J 
For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, 
Kensington, W. 





\ RS. BURNETT SMITH (Annie &. 
~ SWAN) wishes to RECOMMEND young Scotchwoman as 
SECRETARY. Experienced reliable; good Shorthand and Ty pe- 
writer.—Aldersyde, Lindfield Gardetis, Hampstead, N.W. 





si 1 E LUXE” TYPEWRITING OFFICE 

(Miss GASSETT), 25, Almeric Road, 8,W.—Authors’ MSS. 
copied neatly, quickly, and accurately. 10d. a thousand taken for 
quautity, or sure monthly accounts. French copied. 





TT ~ r 4 a rT Tet 

YO AUTHORS. — TYPE-WRITING. — 

MSS., however indistinctly written or intricately revised, 

COPIED under experienced literary guidance. Educated and skilled 

operators only. 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words if under 5,000; 1s. per 1 000 if 

over. Nocharge for paper. Specimens and special terms cn applica- 
Cc 


tion.—Anson’s Ty: E-Wa.tinG Orrice, 63-4, Chaucery Lane, W.C. 


WM ESSBS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
+ ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always ou view. 


| Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquariaus, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Phitographs, Views, Book 
Itlustrations, Artistic Advertisemen's, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 


Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDOY, 





ELECTIONS from Messrs. KARSLAKE 
& CO.’8 FORTHCOMING CATALOGUE of SCARCE 
BOOKS, 61, Charing Cross Road, W.C. :— 


MS.—CAPGRAVE (JOHN). EXPLICATIO EXODI 
(Colophon) Incepit hoc opus fiat Johés Capgve. 
M.CCCC.XL, Folio, MS. on vellum, 183 leaves, with 
10 ar. illuminated in gold, russia extra, with the 
ex-libris of Sir Robert Throckmorton, £75, 


MS.—HORAE BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS, 
cum Calendario, Sec. XV. Sm. 4to manuscript on 
vellum, by a French scribe, with miniatures, illumi- 
nated throughout in gold and colours, old French red 
morocco extra. £40, 


HEURES de NOTRE DAME. Paris. G. Godard. 
(1514.) 8vo, printed on vellum, 17 full-page woodcuts, 
and woodcut borders to every page, old French red 
morocco extra. £21, 


MISSALE ROMANUM. Parisiis, 1605. Folio, 
magnificently bound in red morocco, entirely covered 
with elaborate gilt leafy scrolls, by Clovis Eve. £31 10s, 


OFFICE de la SEMAINE SAINTE. Paris, 1728. 
&8vo. Dedication Copy to Queen Marie-Leckzinska, 
wife of Louis XV, Red morocco extra, with the Queen's 
arms on sides. #6 5s, 


L’OFFICE de la SEMAINE SAINCTE. Paris, s. d. 
(c. 1660). 8vo. Redmorocco extra, sides covered with 
scroll tooling, by Ie Gascon. £10 10s, 


POETHX GRECI VETERIS CARMINIS HEROICI 
SCRIPTORES qui EXTANT OMNES. Aurel. Allob., 
1606, Folio. Ben Jonson’s Copy, with his Autograph 
Signature and Motto on Title, “ Sum Ben; Jonsonii. 
Tanquam Exploratvr,” in the original calf binding, £10 


KEMBLE (J. P.), MEMOIRS, 1825. 2 vols, enlarged 
to 12 by the insertion of upwards of 780 scarce por- 
traits. In the original binding, uncut, £21, 


HAUNTS of LAMB, DICKENS, THACKERAY, 
and GEORGE ELIOT. Thirty-one Original Drawings, 
by Paul Braddon. The artist visited the localit‘es 
for the p! rpore, and the representations are absolutely 
authentic. £25. 


FIRST BOOK WITH SIGNATURES. 


BALDUS de UBALDIS de PERUSIO. Venetiis, 
1474, Folio, oaken boards, £8, 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED, from the Italian of 
Tasso, 1763. 2 vols., 8vo. Queen Charlotte’s Copy. 
Old red morocco extra, with crown on sides and the 
Queen’s ex-libris in the first volume, £4 4s, 


HORATIL OPERA, Londini, 1733. The famous 
Pine Edition, 2 vols. Remarkably fine copy, in red 
morocco extra, by Clarke and Redford. £6 6s, 


SHELLEY (P. B.)—QUEEN MAB, 1813. First 
Edition, 8vo. Uncut copy in boards, preserved in a 
case. £10, 


SHELLEY (P. B).— The CENCI, a Tragedy. 
Italy, 1819, First edition, 8vo, remarkably fine uncut 
copy, in the original wrapper, preserved in a case, 
£12 12s. 


BARHAM (R. H.).—INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
1840-42-47. First edition, 3 vols., plates by Cruikshank 
and Leech. Kemarkably fine uncut copy, in the original 
brown cloth. £20, 


BOCCACCIO (G.).—Le DECAMERON. Traduit par 
A. Le Macon, Londres (Paris), 1757-61. 5 vuls., tvo, 
with the 210 celebrated plates by Eisen, Gravelut, 
Cochin, and Boucker. Murocco extra, £10 10s, 


FIELDING (HENRY).—TOM JONES, 1749. 


Fiist 
ed.tion, 6 vols., very tall copy in calfextra, £5 5s, 


Catalo,u:s free on application. 


61, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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COSMOPOLIS 


Price 2s. Gd. 


SECOND YEAR. 





a! | 
A TRI-LINGUAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY F. ORTMANS 


The appreciative welcome given to COSMOPOLIS in the course of its first year by the press and the educated public in all countries has satisfied 


the Editor that this new Review meets a real want on the part of those 


COSMOPO:iIS offers its readers, in a practical form, the means of keeping them- 
selves in touch with the literary, political, artistic, and scientific movements in foreign 
countries, and of maintaining or completing their knowledge of the most widely-known 
Europ an languages. 

COSMOPOLIS is composed (in equal parts) of English, French, and German text. 
Ar:angements are now beiug made for special supplements in which European languages 
other than those already re pres sented in the Review shall find a place. 

In each of the three languages, monthly chroniques or summaries by Mr. Henry 
Nor.nan, M. F. de Pressensé, ani “‘Ignotus” discuss, from the often divergent English, 
Freach, and German points of view, the principal events of current international politics. 
in other monthly or trimestrial!l articles, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. A. B. Walkley, MM. Emile 
Faguet, Jules Lemaitre, Herren Anton Bettelheim and Otto Neumann-Hofer take note of 
important literary and dramatic productions of their own country. In addition to these 
chroniques, annual or bi-annual articles by competent English, French, and German 
er.tics will review (from the outsider’s standpoint) the various phases of current foreign 
lite atures, 

COSMOPOLIS publishes every month a short 
as we'l as unpublished Memoirs, Letters, &c, 

Space does not permit the mention of more than a few of the distinguished English, 
American, and Continental Nove'ists who have contributed to COSMOPOLIS in the 
course of 1896: Robert Louis Stevenson, Mr. Henry James, P. Maarten-Maartens, *‘ John 


Story in each of the three languages, 


who would follow closely the development of foreign politics and lsterature. 


Oliver Hobbes,” Mr. I. Zangwill, Mrs, W. K. Clifford, Mr. George Gissing; MM. Paul 
Bourget, Anatole France, ‘*Gyp,”’ Edouard Rod; Herren Paul Heyse, Hermann Sudermann, 
Mme. Von Ebner-Eschenbach. 

In order to give an idea of the interest and variety of the general articles on literature, 
politics, art, science, and travel which have appeared in the first twelve numbers, we have 
not space to d> more than draw up the following list of some of their Authors: Mr. Oscar 
Browning, Professor Sidney Colvin, Mme. Darmesteter (Mary Robinson), Professor 
Dowden, Mr. T. H. S. Escott, Mr. Eamund Gosse. Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Mr, Frederic 
Harrison, ‘* Vernon Lee,’’ Mr. D. S. MacColl, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Professor J. P. Mahaffy, 
Professor Max Miiller, Mr. George Moore, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Wyndham ; 
MM. Georges Brandés (who writes in French), J. Chaillev-bert, Arthur Chugnet, J. J. 
Jusserand, Gustave Larroumet, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, A. Méziéres, Gustave Monod, Count 
Léon Tolstoi, M. E. Melchior de Vogué, Charles Yriarte, Mme. Judith Gautier, Lady Blen- 
nerhassett, Herren Theodor Barth, Ludwig Brentano, Theodor Fontane, Herman Helferich, 
Max Lenz, Maurus Jokai, Theodor Mommsen, Friedrich Spielhagen, &c., &c. 

For forthcoming numbers of the Review we have the pleasure to 
announce the following new Contributors: Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Mre. HUMPHREY WARD, Mr. THOMAS HARDY, Mr ANTHONY 
HOPE. MM. EM ZOLA, FRANCOIS COPPEE, PIERRE LOr i, 
ALPHONSE DAULBET & FUL DA, BJORNSTJERNE EBJOKRNSON, &c. 


Yearly Subscription, 33s. post free ; Half- -Yearly, 16s. 6d. post free. 
The CONTENTS of the Part for JANUARY, 1897, which commences a New Volume, are 


Maria Perrone. Murderess and Saint . 
Literary Recollections: If. ... _ -_ -_ : Rt 
The Mountains of South America 


S. R. Crockerr, 
. Hon. F, Max Miurer, 


Sir Witturam Martin Conway ano 
Hvucua Ropert Mitt. 


Shakespeare en France sous l Ancien Regim: 
Le Livre 4 Paris .. ; oe mr wih 
Le Théatre 4 Paris owe _ as ion on 
Revue du Mois ... ons - on ‘ia - 


J. J. JussERAND, 
Emice FaGver. 
Jutes Lemaitre. 





New World Muses and Old World Helicons..._... ~  T. H. 8, Escorr, | s+ wwe ae, FB, DE PRESSENSE, 
Not*s on New Books... ina on ous ons saa pe Anprew Lana. ON 

se OL Das Bussjoch eve on vie wt ois nie - . Psrer RosecGer. 

ee Thestre ia Leadon | w= = ~~ Anruv B, Wasser. [Dio GScuuchte vou sinen Bt <. mazovos Foxraxe, 

= allimaesiiitiaaaansinal Die Entscheidungsschlacht vom 3. November 1896 i L. BAMBERGER, 

Le Bonnet d Yvon one ia - . - on wn on . Jean Aicarp. _ Fahrten in der Normandie ... an ~— on «BENNO RUTENAUER. 

Henrik Ibsen en France ; oon ow ° . GzorGes Branviés. Deutsche Biicher oon ow ~— — _ ~_ Anton BETre.uEiM, 

Napol‘on Bonaparte au Sige de Toulon eon on ons A. Cuvever. Das Theater in Berlin .. “ ia “1s ~ Orro Nevmann-Horer, 

Litt*rature d’Outre-Manche .. ” “a wan eos Avevstin Fiton. | Pohtisches in deutscher Beleuchtung _ “ Tq@notus,” 


Lownon : T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernostrer Square, E.C. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY,|THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTION 


of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
} NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE, 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces | 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, | 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 


For the C/RCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCG, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SURSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCTRTY (f r| N.B —Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of Books at the UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
h uses of Subseribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum, Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION, Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—34, New Oxrorp Srreet; 241, Brompron Roan, S8.W.; 

48, Queen Vicrorgr Srrear, E.C,, Lonpon; and 
at Barton Arcape, MANCHESTER, 





Painting. 


ductions of Works by 
ARTISTS. 


Forp Mapox Browy, 





course of publication, 





Library, Boudoir, &e, 


One Shilling. 


NOW READY, 4d. ; by Post 44d, 
BUILDER NEW 
NUMBER. 
LIST OF PLATES, 


‘i HE YEAR’S 





ALDGATE IN THE XVIith CENTURY. FA. W. Brewer. 

MALVERN ABBEY (View and Plan). Rowland W. P -ul 
CHELS®A HOSPITAL. W. Monk, 

CHURCH HOUSE (Interior of Great Hall). Curtis Green, 
LIVERPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOL (As Revised.) 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. (Do) 

FRIEZE — VI LAMP. John Stainze Babb 
ae re Ht or ES , PARIS. k W. Monk. 

IONUMENT " ATTE P vis Vrom a Photorraph. o y 508 
MONUMENT TO EMPEROR WILL AM I. Do. . VIL, 608. 
HOUSE, FIFTH AVENUE, IW YORK, Do. 

PALAZZO PUBBLICO, ‘PE i O Gta. Gerald C. Horsley. | 4. Ged. der germ nischen Philvlogie. 
TENNYSON’S “PALACE OF ART.” The Editor. 


London 


The Publisher of “Tur Buitper,” 46, Catherine Street, W.C. 


The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro- 
MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
Recent Additions include Works by Sir Epwarp | 
Burne-Jones, G. F. Warts, R A., 
ALBERT 
Frepergic Saretps, Hexry Ryvanp, and many others. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 


from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in | 


AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE CuPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 


NOW REA DY. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMEN'?, 
Reproductions of Selected * Autotypes, price, post-free, 


(THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


| IMPORTA NT WORK on ANGLO-SAXON 


DIE NORTHUMBRISCHEN 
RUNENSTEINE. | specially printed and handsomely bound in ait cloth, 


Beitrige zur Texikritik, Grammatik und Glossar. 
Mit einer Ubersichtskarte und 7 Tafeln in Lichtdrack. 
“ Eine selir verdienstliche Arbeit. ‘—Jahresbericht tid. d. Erschein. auf | 


Marburg i, Hessen: N. G. EL WERT’scheV erlagsbuchhandlang | 





THE FORUM. 


1s. 61.—JANUARY, 1397.—1s. 61. 
Ifl. The Vicomte E. —— 7 vocté 
pe GROUND on the TARIFF. D. ASHLEY 
| WOW SHALL the CHILD be TAUGHT? 

11.—The Essentials in E.ementary Education. 
MODERN COMPOSERS in the - HT of CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICISM. EXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS pan abeetve to BUSINESS: 
Remedy. Hon. ALONZO B. C ORNELL 
THR WANTON DESTRUCTION of ane RIC AN PROPERTY in 
CUBA ERNANDO A. YZNAGA 


Dr. J. M. RICE 


| TWO NOT! ABLE NEW BOOKS: 
THE LAW of CIVILIS ATION and DECAY. 
| Hon. THEODIRE ROUSEVELT 

DR. EGGLESTON on AMERICAN ORIGINS. W. P. TRENT 
THE URSENT NEED of a NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
| President D. 8. JORDAN 
ow AN ARCH _EOLOGICAL WORK in G —_ E. 

. CENNADIUS 

THE PHILOSOPHY of MELIORISM. JUNIUS wana BROWNE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATING. Professor R. C. RINGWALT 
London: G. P. Puryam’s Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand. 
_[Vol. XXIL, No. 5.] 


Dante GABRIEL Kossetrt, | 
Moore, Hotman Hunt, 








» at all Booksellers? in ‘Se and 
Country. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE 





containing 86 Miniature 


By CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 
. Seconp Eprrion, Revised and Enlarged, with over 
400 beautifal Illustrations. 
Saper-reyal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 34s. 





ALSO 
RUNES | ain 94 . 
A Large-paper Edition, linited to 150 Copies, 


‘numbered and signed by the Author, demy 4to, 


| top edges gilt, uncut, £3 3s. net. 


Von WILHELM VIETOR. | 


Only a few Copies remain for sale. 





Kart. M. 8. | For List of other Works by Capt. Hives, see Catalogue 


post free on application to the Publishers, 


W. Tuacrer & Co., 2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
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“MACMILLAN & 00'S NEW BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. 
By HENRY HOLIDAY, 


With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for ‘‘ The Creation,’ 
many Illustrations in the Text from Designs by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
W. B. Richmond, and the Author. 
Conrents : I. Material and Technique.—IL Artistic Possibilities inherent in Stained Glass from the point of view of 
Technique.—IIl. The Artistic Possibilities in Stained Glass considered in relation to the Situation and Purpose of the 


Work; Design; Light and Shade; Stylé, Architectural and Ornamental; The Influence of Limitations of Form and 
Space on Decorative Art. 





? 





With 30 Plates and 87 Eugravings in the Text.—Super-royal 8v», 25s. net. 


SCULPTURED TOMBS OF HELLAS. 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., 


Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of Oxford. 


Conrents: I. Burial Customs in Greece.—II. The Worship of the Dead.—III. Beliefs as to the Future Life —L[V. The 
Pre-historiec Age of Greece.—V. Asia Minor: Early.—VI. Sparta.—VII. Heroising Reliefs.—VIII[. Athens: Periods and 
Forms of Monuments.—IX. Athens and Greece: Portraits.—X. Family Groups.—XI. Meaning and Style of the Reliefs.— 
XII, Inscriptions.—XIII. Later Monuments of Asia Minor.—XIV, The Mausoleum.—XV. Greek Sarcophagi. 

TIMES.—* Within its limits the book is excellent, and to every student not only of Greek art, but of Greek ideas» 
it will be found valuable and suggestive.” 


Fourth Edition, with Supplementary Chapter on the ARMENIAN QUESTION, 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: 


Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. 
By JAMES BRYCE, 
Author of ‘* The Holy Roman Empire,” ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” &c. 


With Engraving and Coloured Map. Fourth Elition, Revised, with a Supplementary Chapter on the 
Recent History of the Armenian Question. 








Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SPEAKER.—“ Has long since established its right to be considered one of the mst charming books of the charming 
¢lass to which it belongs.... It is because Mr. Bryce, in this supplementary chapter gives us what is, so far as we know, 
the most precise, connected aud complete sketch of the origin and history of the Armenian Question in its modern aspect 
that we give adoable welcome to this new editioa of an old friend.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE YOKE of EMPIRE. Sketches of the Queen’s Prime 
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O be called upon to review, however 
rapidly, the whole literature of a 
year is a thing to give the boldest pause. 
The suggested audacity well-nigh takes the 
breath away. How, without another Fiat, 
shall order be evolved out of that chaos, a 
law and a unity discerned in that weltering 
mass of books which month after month is 
poured upon the editorial table? To read 
all, or a tenth part, even of what may con- 
ceivably be worth reading, is far beyond 
the capacity of any single man, provided, 
that is to say, he is unwilling to surrender 
that constant companionship with the 
masterpieces of the past, which alone can 
justify the most moderate critical preten- 
sions. And if one does not read it all, who 
knows but that it may be just the one thing 
excellent, just the sprouting cotyledonous 
leaf of genius in the germ, that may give 
one the slip. The horns of the dilemma 
are acute. Nevertheless the human mind 
is curious of generalisations, of drifts and 
tendencies, of the set of the tidal wave 
through the criss-cross currents; and, there- 
fore, what can one do but sport the oak, 
turp one’s chair to the fire, and start the 
hunt after that elusive quarry, the Quo 
tendimus ? 
Death has not been so busy among the 
writers as in some recent years ; but, like 





Tarquinius Superbus, he has cut off the 
tallest poppies : 


‘* Saepius vento agitatur ingens 
Pinus; et celsae graviore casu 
Decidunt turres ; feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes.”’ 


The loss of William Morris and of Coventry 
Patmore is no light one for the enfeebled 
ranks of song to endure. They began life 
almost as comrades—both were contributors 
to.he Germ—but they diverged to widely 
opposite poles of social and spiritual out- 
look. Each, indeed, turned his face 
resolutely away from the present, but it was 
to a different past and a different future. 
Yet we may regret them together, for in 7he 
Unknown Eros, as in The Earthly Paradise 
and in Poems by the Way, there is protest and 
antidote against some of the corroding evils 
of our civilisation. Which is, perhaps, as 
much as to say that both Morris and 
Patmore were poets. With these, as with 
Browning, Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, and 
Stevenson—all in how few years!—we feel 
there has passed away a glory from the 
earth, and that the literary landscape is the 
drearier. 


I am old-fashioned enough 
to begin my survey of the 
prospect with poetry. Out- 
cast and disinherited though he be, Apollo 
is still by courtesy king, and has not yet 
formally abdicated in favour of that tenth 
Muse—Aselgeia is her name ?—who sways 
the Amazonian hosts of fiction. And poetry 
is suffering from the blight of official re- 
cognition. After being hawked about the 
streets for some time, 


Poetry. 


‘* The laurel, greener from the brows 
Of two that uttered nothing base,” 


was handed by Lord Salisbury to an amiable 
poetaster and Ministerial journalist. Since 
then the Poet Laureate has_ published a 
tragedy on Alfred the Great, and has written 
a set of music-hall verses upon an event 
which landed the heroes celebrated by our 
official bard in an official gaol. Under these 
adverse circumstances the year’s harvest of 
poetry has been a barren one. 

Let us begin with the elder singers. 
Mr. Swinburne is represented by his Zale 
of Balen, and if he has not quite re- 
captured ‘‘ that first fine careless rapture,” 
he has at least, under the twofold chasten- 
ing influence of an elaborate stanza-form, 
and a strict adherence to Malory’s text, been 
able to recover much of the witchery and 
the music of his earlier and less diffuse 
days. The New Poems of Miss Rossetti and 
Stevenson’s Songs of Travel come to us as 
legacies from the tomb. The bulky volume 
of Juvenilia and other gleanings published 
in Miss Rossetti’s name, though they do not: 
detract from, hardly add to her reputation, 
while of Stevenson’s later verse, as of his 
Underwoods, one can only say that, delicate 
as it is in workmanship and fragrant of a 





most delightful personality, it does not— 
he never supposed that it did—give him 
at his best. He moves less easily in the 
bonds of metre than in his own chosen 
medium of prose, and though his lovers 
will always love his rhymes, it is not by 
these that his fame will endure. Of the 
living—Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Lang, and Mr. Dobson have been silent 
this long time. From Mr. Bridges we have 
only an Ode to Music, the stiff libretto of a 
cantata, and half a dozen lyrics. But it is with 
the younger men that the interest of poetry 
at this moment lies. The Siege Perilous of 
song is vacant and the destined champion 
tarries. What of the half-dozen aspirants 
who within the last few years have shown 
signs of an ambition to achieve the quest? 
Singers of Fleet-street and of the Rhymers’ 
Club—Mr. John Davidson, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. Lionel Johnson, Mr. Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. Yeats: is it one of these who 
is the destined heir of the ages? or is 
it Mr. Francis Thompson, in his distant 
monastery, beyond the way of the fourteen 
chapels? or is it, maybe, some half-fledged 
undergraduate, still neglecting his books 
beside the willows of Isis or of Cam? 
This year Mr. Thompson, like three at least 
of his potential rivals, has not said a word ; 
but in the New Ballads of Mr. John Davidson 
and The Year of Shame of Mr. William Watson 
we have two volumes by men who have at 
least made good their claim to be accepted 
as serious singers. Mr. Davidson, one 
fancies, has not quite found himself yet. 
His art is still experimental, and his ethics 
rebellious: but that he has a good deal in 
him I am pretty sure; he has the gift of 
interpreting natural magic, and he has, 
what is better still, a heart of comprehensive 
and throbbing humanity. It may be his 
some day—a less dreamy Morris, an articulate 
Whitman—to chant the hymn of labour or to 
fashion the epic of those dumb forces which 
greatly move the world. About Mr. Watson 
I am less sure. I joined in the chorus 
of praise which greeted his Wordsworth’s 
Grave, not really new then, of four 
years ago. But since then, though he 
has won continual plaudits, he has surely 
not advanced. He has been sterile, 
formal, unsatisfying. This year he has 
found a genuine motive and a genuine 
enthusiasm. Morally and politically I sym- 
pathise with his attitude on the Eastern 
Question, as I should with one much more 
revolutionary. But when one thinks of the 
Sonnet on the Late Massacre in Piedmont and 
the Sonnet on the Subjugation of Switzerland, 
and the Sonnet on the Refusal of Aid between 
Nations, and of Hellas and of The Halt before 
Rome, can one really feel that in these 
Armenian sonnets a great poet as risen to 
the height of his great argument? Is not 
the note of warning too often a falsetto, 
the accent of rebuke too readily strained to 
vituperation ? So far, however, Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Davidson hold the field; nor are 
they, it seems, to face the competition of 
that other sex which, flushed with its con- 
quest over fiction, is still slow to challenge 
the walls of poetry. Mrs. Meynell’s lute is 
dumb; the talented ladies who write as 
Michael Field are on the whole in the wrong 
track; and so, too, is Mrs. Woods in 
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her strenuously Elizabethan Wild Justice, 
although there are some haunting lyrics in 
Acromancy worthy of anything from her 
earlier volume. 

But ‘there is a new Shepheard late 
up sprong,” who has in him that which 
may well arouse extravagant expectations. 
One’s first impulse after reading Mr. 
Kipling’s Zhe Seven Seas is to cry aloud at 
the utter cleverness of the thing. And this 
is in itself a criticism. But assuredly it is 
not the ultimate one. Beneath and above 
the mere cleverness, by interims and con- 
veying gusts, one may discern the rarer and 
finer qualities. Mr, Kipling, like Mr. David- 
son, makes for comprehension. He would 
bring in much that has hitherto been left 
out of poetry; much that is stubborn in 
lending itself to poetry; much that is at 
first sight common or unclean. He sings of 
a life robust and unrarefied, the life of the 
pioneers of civilisation, in lands remote. If 
Mr. Davidson seeks to pierce to a deeper 
humanity, well, so, too, does Mr. Kipling ; 
but more especially he seeks to embrace a 
wider humanity. He has wandered with 
his mate—‘“‘ the wind that tramps the world.” 
He has found it all good, and would chant a 
“tribal lay,” the lay of the sap of things. 
Of course he has an uphill task before him. 
Opening up new fields for poetry is like 
ploughing the forest primeval : it takes more 
brawn than goes to a Surrey hillside. Put 
itin this way. Certain themes have been 
made classical by the handling of genera- 
tions of bards; and with these the way even 
of the second-rate man is clear; he has only 
to preserve the tradition. The sailing ship 
—it is Mr. Kipling’s illustration—swims 
itself into verse, But, 


** Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing 
the Song o’ Steam.” 


It needs a man like Robbie Burns to face 
the difficulty of the thing, to triumph over 
unromantic associations, to treat the un- 
familiar classically, with that complete union 
of form and matter which we habitually 
eall classical. I do not suggest that Mr. 
Kipling’s ballads of rookies and rankers 
and derelicts and outcasts are all of them 
classical: far from it. There is much im- 
perfectly fused ore, much slag and dédris in 
the book. But I suggest that at his best, 
over the most unpromising material, he does 
constantly catch the classical accent; and 
this notably perhaps in parts of McAndrews’ 
Hymn, in The Song of the Banjo, and in a 
short poem, filled to the brim with tears, 
Mary, Pity Women. 


A worp now of the minor 
poets, who may be the major 
poets of to-morrow. To these 
Mr. Elkin Matthews’s “ Shilling Series” is a 
great boon. It is such a modest request to 
be asked to read just thirty-two pages of | 
almost anybody; and Mr. Lawrence Binyon’s | 
London Visions or Mr. Stephen Phillips’s | 
Christ Hades would of itself justify the | 
venture, Either of the two may have his | 
career, With the rest it is rather a case of | 


Minor Poe ts. 





th 


the examination paper in “Q’s” famous 
parody : 
‘Let twenty pass, "have a shot at twenty-first, 


*Miss Ramoth Gilead, ’take Jehoiakim, 
"Let Abner by, and spot Melchisedek.” 


*Q’s” own Poems and Ballads I have not 
yet had the pleasure of seeing; but I have 
thought or heard favourably of Mr. A. H. 
Beesly’s Danton, Mrs. Colmore’s Poems of 
Tove and Life, and Miss Winifred Lucas’s 
Units; also of two books inspired by the 
**Celtic Renaissance,” Miss Nora Hopper’s 
Under Quicken Boughs and Miss Fiona ate 
leod’s From the Ifills of Dream. The lighter 
quill is sounded in More Echoes from the 
“ Oxford Magazine,” wherein only a reason- 
able proportion of the wit and humour of 
“>.” and “A. G.” is veiled from the pro- 
fane in the obscurity of the learned lan- 


guages. 


Ir it is a sign of the times, 
it is a welcome one, that the 
reprinting of old poets goes on 
apace. Mr. Henley heads a 
train of new editors of Byron and of Burns. 
The ‘“‘ Muses’ Library” has been swelled by 
a Keats, edited by Mr. G. Thorn Drury, and 
a Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, edited by 
the present writer, with introductions 
by Mr. Robert Bridges and Mr. H. C. 
Beeching respectively. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
has started a new series, in which Herrick, 
Campion and others have appeared. Some 
reprints of Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles by Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crowe are marred by bad 
editing. The expiration of copyrights have 
given us a cheap Mathew Arnold and a 
cheap Robert Browning. New Shake- 
speares spring up like mushrooms, and 
there are rumours of anew Thomas Kyd 
and a new Beaumont and Fletcher. And 
new anthologies—always to my mind a most 
fascinating form of literature—are frequent. 
There are Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s Lyrical 
Verse from Elizabeth to Vietoria; and still 
better, Mr. Churton Collins’s Zreasury of 
Minor British Poetry, which in many re- 
spects breaks new ground. Less general in 
their scope are Mr. Henley’s A London 
Garland, Mrs. Sharp’s Lyra Celtica, Mr. 
Buchan’s Musa Piscatriz, and Mr. Case’s 
English Epithalamies. 


Old Poets 
Reprinted. 


Sentiment and tradition lead 
one to put poetry first; but 
this is not to deny that not 
poetry but fiction is the characteristic art of 
the age. It is our nature to express our- 
selves in the novel, as our Elizabethan 
forefathers did in the drama; in the novel, 
not the drama, because the drama requires 


Fiction. 


“a concentrated public, and the public of 


to-day is a diffused public; it is not going 
to London for its tragedies and comedies, 
but will have them ready to its hand in 
its suburban or provincial drawing-rooms. 
And what an admirable instrument the 
novel is for our complex modern needs! 
You may do what you will with it; it has 
never been formulated; it has no past, of 
more than a century or so, to concern itself 
with; it is still young, pliant, responsive 
to the shaping hand. “Tragedy, comedy, 





history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, histori- 
cal- pastoral, tragical - historical, tragical- 
comical - historical - pastoral”; you may 
take your choice—the novel will fit them 
all. In fiction, as in poetry, the lists 
have this year been open to all comers. 
Two magnificent fragments remind us of 
the jousters that have gone. Stevenson’s 
Weir of Hermiston bade fair to be his finest 
book. The lurid portrait of the grim old 
judge with which it. opens makes us curse 
the fate which robbed us of a masterpiece. 
From Stevenson we’ have also the dis- 
appointing Fables. Before the exquisitely 
carved work of Pater’s Gaston de Latour 
one stands as before some incomplete 
cathedral fabric of the Middle Ages: it 
is perfect so far as it goes, and in ten 
years he might, perhaps, have finished it. 
Mr. Pater’s peculiarly individual manner 
has left no disciple, unless, indeed, we find 
one in Mr. Wedmore, whose Orgeas and 
Miradou is wrought with much of the same 
laborious patience, the same delicate loyalty 
of style. But greater masters of romance 
than either Pater or Stevenson are still 
among us. Mr. Meredith, now, I sup- 
pose, the acknowledged master of them that 
go down to Fleet-street in manuscripts, has 
this year published nothing. But to his 
Amazing Marriage, which he gave us shortly 
before the year began, all subsequent fiction 
has necessarily deferred. It has set a 
standard, to last until Mr. Meredith writes 
again. Like Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Meredith 
has been hailed a classic in his lifetime by 
the appearance of a comely edition of what 
Ben Jonson would call his Works. Mr. 
Hardy, too, has published nothing since he 
fluttered the dovecotes with Jude the Obscure ; 
and Mr. Gissing is only represented by 
a short story or so. In the absence of 
these, the chief honours of the year fall, 
I think, to Mr. Barrie, whose Sentimental 
Tommy, though hardly equal to The Little 
Minister, is a delightful conception, and 
seems to point to an even more delightful 
sequel. All honour to Mr. Barrie for his 
determination not to be intoxicated with 
success, but, giving himself time, to give us 
of his utmost. The artistic temperament is 
less rare at present than the artisticconscience, 
Another writer, however, who never forgets 
it is Mr. Henry James, whose return in The 
Other House from dramas and episodes to 
his first-love, the novel, is a notable event. 
The worst of fiction is that it is nearly as 
susceptible to the gusts of fashion as the 
width of a sleeve. The successes of one 
year beget the imitations of the next, and 
imitation which begins in flattery often 
ends in discontent. Thus Mr. Barrie bred 
Mr. Crockett and Mr. Ian Maclaren, and 
Mr. Crockett and Mr. Ian Maclaren bred 
satiety; so that, though I do not think 
that Mr. Barrie’s own popularity is much 
affected, there is a very obvious tendency 
abroad against the ‘Kailyard school.” 
Nor can one honestly think that Mr. 
Crockett’s Cleg Kelly and The Grey Man or 
Mr. Maclaren’s Kate Carnegie are exactly 
the books to stem an ebbing tide. The 
school of romantic adventure has also lost 
favour, though not to the same extent. Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s Rodney Stone, Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s The Heart of Princess Osra—Mr. 
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Hope is, however, markedly overwriting 
himself—Mr. Lang’s A Monk of Fife, and Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason’s The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler, have probably enjoyed their full 
share of readers. The literature of in- 
discreet revelation, ungrammatical and _ill- 
informed as ever, is still produced, but 
nobody marks it. We have, I trust, 
settled down, on the one hand to a saner 
art, on the other to a sober and serious 
discussion of those important questions 
which have recently been so shallowly 
and wantonly handled. Some even of the 
sinners show signs of grace. Miss Brooke, 
the author of A Superfluous Woman, has 
written Life the Accuser in a chastened mood, 
and with moments of real, though untrained 
power. But, of course, the female novel is not, 
like the female bicycle, an invention for which 
we have to thank the emancipated woman. 
From the beginning of things the novel has 
always been a recognised sphere of women 
in literature, and there are many to-day who 
practise a serious art with whose traditions 
and civilities they are fully in touch. Let us 
not class them hastily with their rebellious 
and half-educated sisters. Half-a-dozen one 
might name from whom one’s expectations 
are always high and rarely disappointed. 
Mrs. Woods this year comes empty-handed, 
and Mrs. W. K. Clifford bears onlya light load 
of Mere Stories, but Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
has bravely sustained a difficult and artificial 
theme in A Lady of Quality, and Mrs. Steel’s 
On the Face of the Waters has added to a 
rapidly growing reputation. Of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s Sir George Tressady it is no 
light praise to say that she has done nothing 
better since Robert Elsmere, while Lucas 
Malet in Zhe Carissima is as powerful as 
ever, and even niore brutal. Zhe Jlerb Moon 
of John Oliver Hobbes is an interesting 
experiment in a new method. This clever 
writer has deliberately waived some of the 
sparkle and vivacity of her earlier books 
in order to aim at a more mature and serious 
delineation of character. 

I do not know that I am called upon to 
enumerate the titles selected by every veteran 
of the circulating ‘libraries. Sir Walter 
Besant, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Baring Gould, 
Mr. Black, Mr. Norris, Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford —each has a band of faithful 
admirers, and gratifies them at not in- 
frequentintervals. It isa more pleasing and 
a more profitable task to take a glance at 
the promise and the performance of the 
“‘coming men.” An author’s second book 
is, perhaps, the most critical point in his 
career, and Mr. Arthur Morrison may con- 
gratulate himself that he is so well past the 
ordeal with his A Child of the Jago. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, too, was one of the discoveries 
of yester-year, and though he made, as some 
think, an unfortunate experiment in his Jsland 
of Dr. Moreau, there is enough good stuff in 
The Wheels of Chance, with its absurd and 
lovable counter-jumper of a hero, to redeem 
many a Dr. Moreau. Of newer writers 
still there are two in whom I am inclined 
to put some faith. One of them is Mr. 
Benjamin Swift. Nancy Noon smacks of 
Mr. Meredith, and though both style and 
plot would have borne some clarifying, yet 
there is an uncommon facility about the 
book and some real imaginative power. 





The other is Miss Jane Helen Findlater, 
whose Green Graves of Balgowrie is one of 
the most exquisite and tear - compelling 
stories I have read for many a long 
day. 

So much for a few out of many individual 
men and women. Upon a more general 
survey, the chief thing that strikes one, in 
fiction as in poetry, is the marked tendency 
towards a great widening of the area of 
sympathy and observation. Our bookshelves, 
like our politics, become imperial, almost 
international. The local extension of the 
field of fiction is a wide one. Of the part 
played by Mr. Barrie and other Scotch 
writers I have already spoken. Ireland is 
represented among others by Miss Barlow 
with her Strangers at Lisconnell and by a 
new writer, Mr. Caldwell Lipsett, whose 
Where the Atlantic Meets the Land has con- 
siderable merit. Of the minor Celtic peoples, 
Mr. Hall Caine stands for the Isle of Man; 
Mr. 'Tirebuck, for Wales ; Mr. H. D. Lowry, 
Mr. J. H. Pearce, and “Q” for Cornwall ; 
Mrs. Wingate Rinder, in Zhe Shadow of 
Arvor, garners the folk-lore and legends of 
Brittany. In England itself, besides Mr. 
Hardy’s Wessex, you have Mrs. Francis 
Blundell working at Lancashire, Mr. A. F, 
Housman at Salop, in 4A Shropshire Lad, 
and Mr. Walter Raymond at Somerset, in 
Love and a Quiet Life. Beyond the seas, 


Mr. Parker takes Canada; Mrs. Steel, 
India; Mr. Hornung, Australia; Mr. 
Merriman, in Zhe Sowers, Russia; Mr. 


Crawford, Italy; Mr. Harold Frederic in 
Illumination, and Mr. Stephen Crane in 
Maggie, the provincial and the Bowery life 
of America. Soeial strata, as well as geo- 
graphical demarcations, are overleaped. 
The habits of the so-called “ submerged 
tenth” have never been so minutely studied 
as by Mr. Morrison, and by Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson in his Neighbours of Ours. Mr. 
Wells makes notes upon the shopmen, 
Miss C. E. Raimond on those Below the Salt. 
It would, of course, be absurd to talk as if 
none of these sources of material had ever 
been utilised for fiction before. Somebody 
has always been working at one or other 
of them; but I think it is fair to say that 
at no other time has fiction been more truly 
a mirror of our national life, so complex, so 
adaptable, so infinitely diverse. It is curious 
to observe that Mr. E. F. Benson, in Zimita- 
tions, is almost the only novelist of the day 
who thinks it necessary to give his hero a 
university training. 





To other branches of litera- 
ture, less vital perhaps than 
poetry and fiction, critical 
rather than creative, I can only briefly 
refer. Want of space and of information 
prevents me from being exhaustive, and I 
shall doubtless pass over many books quite 
as important as those which have caught my 
attention. There is not much literary criticism 
of note. The best is perhaps Q’s Adventures 
in Critivism. Mr. Couch writes uncommonly 
well, and his literary judgments are sensible 
and acute. Also he is a great and well- 
informed lover of our early poets. Mr. 
Gosse, in Critical Kitcats, gossips amiably 


Miscelluneous. 





and egotistically about people he has 
known. The closing volume of Mr. Craik’s 
Selections from English Prose Writers com- 
pletes a valuable work. Shakespearian 
literature is represented by Mr.. F. 8. 
Boas’s Shakespeare and his Predecessors—a 
very full and useful introduction to the 
subject. Mr. Boswell-Stone’s Shakespeare's 
Holinshed is most helpful and crammed with 
sound learning. Mr. J. P. Yeatman’s Zhe 
Gentle Shakespeare is pretentious and barren. 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown has offered a knotty 
subject for discussion in his book on Zhe 
Authorship of the Kingis Quair, in which he 
sets out to show that the usually received 
attribution of that famous poem to James 
the First of Scotland is an error. Two of 
the year’s most important books on English 
writers come to us from abroad. One is 
the third, and final, instalment of the late 
Prof. Ten Brink’s JZistory of English 
Literature, the other is a study by M. Emile 
Legouis on La Jeunesse de William Words- 
worth, A Danish scholar, Herr Georg 
Brandes, has also written a comprehensive 
book on Shakespeare. This has already 


appeared in Danish and in German, 
and will shortly be translated into 
English. 


In that realm of the more liberal essay, 
whose criticism is of life rather than of letters, 
Mrs. Meynell is admittedly queen. Her 
Colour of Life is full of fine observation and 
delicate irony, and is written with that austere 
distinction of which she has the secret. 
There is a tender humour in her study of 
The Children, though perhaps the child as a 
literary motive requires something more of 
spontaneity in the handling. Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame has this spontaneity, and so has 
Mr. Canton, whose W. V.: Her Book, is 
almost worthy of the author of An Invisible 
Playmate. But with Mrs. Meynell you feel 
that she observes her children almost as 
curiously as if they were flowers, and you 
wonder if they are ever aware of it. Never- 
theless she has many quaint and dear inno- 
cencies to report. Mr. Crackanthorpe’s V7g- 
nettes are the deliberate jottings of a highly 
trained vision. Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s Zhe 
Saltonstall Gazette, good though the idea is, 
does not repeat all the charm of her Pages 
from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre. Both 
wisdom and sparkle are in Mr. Zangwill’s 
Without Prejudice and in the At Random of 
Mr. L. F. Austin, who thus makes his first 
bow in book form. Mr. G. 8. Street’s 
Quales Ego is clever and artificial. 7Z'he 
Works of Max Beerbohm are artificial also, 
with an artificiality that is carefully 
studied, and that conceals real talent and 
a serious intention. If I do not mis- 
take, Mr. Beerbohm will astonish us some 
day. 

Works of travel are neither numerous nor 
important. Nansen’s promised book will 
no doubt cause a sensation. In the mean- 
time Mr. G. N. Curzon has enlightened us 
on many things in Problems of the Far East, 
and climbers will find consolation for the 
winter months in Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald’s 
New Zealand Alps and Mr. Douglas Fresh- 
field’s Exploration of the Caucasus. Of much 
greater merit is Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s 
Wandering Scholar in the Levant, a record 
of “digging” expeditions in Armenia 
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and elsewhere by an accomplished and 
witty archeologist. 

The most popular form of literature 
with the populace appears to be bio- 
graphy, and here Mr. Barrie comes to 
the front again with the beautiful and 
pathetic memoir of his mother which he 
calls JDfargaret Ogilvy. The exquisite 
yersonal revelation of this book, and the 
are care which has been lavished on its 
workmanship, make it one of the most 
attractive of Mr. Barrie’s writings. Next 
to this comes, perhaps, Bishop Creighton’s 
erudite monograph on Queen Elizabeth, 
while The Prig’s Life of Sir Kenelm Digby 
has also considerable historical value. Mr. 
Clement Shorter in Charlotte Bronté and her 
Circle, and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in Zhe Lambs, 
have accumulated much new material upon 
their respective subjects. Captain Egerton 
Castle’s The Jerningham Letters gives an 
interesting picture of the early days of 
the century. But the profusion has been 
of more recent celebrities and nonenti- 
ties. Mr. E. 8. Pureell’s Life of Cardinal 
Manning has given rise to a_ contro- 
versy, vivid and informing, rather than 
edifying. Mr. Andrew Lang’s Life of Zock- 
hart, Mr. Prothero’s of Dean Stanley, and 
Sir Henry Cunningham’s of Lord Bowen 
stanl out from the unconsidered rest. A 
brief enumeration of names is alone pos- 
‘sible. Lords Selborne, Blachford and 
Pembroke, Bishops Magee and Goodwin, 
Profs. Blackie and Romanes, Dr. Butler (of 
Shrewsbury), Mr. Madox Brown, General 
Gordon, Mrs. Kingsford (the anti-vivisee- 
tionist), Miss Mary Anderson (the actress)— 
of all these, and these are by no means 
all, biographies or autobiographies have 
been pressed upon us. It is inconceivable 
how little literary art there is about the 
methods of the ordinary biographer ; his 
record winds its tedious way through miles 
of unimportant details and acres of 
exasperating letters. And yet there is 
hardly one in the list just given of whom 
a very few pages would not contain all that 
the world really cares to know. A notorious 
instance is the plus-quam-Pepysian garrulity 
of Mr. A. J.C. Hare’s Story of My Life. 
And after all, the biographies that we read 
are the old ones. The new editions of Pepys 
himself, by Mr. H. B. Wheatley; of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, by Mr. Augustine Birrell; of 
Johnson’s own Lives of the Poets, by Mr. 
Arthur Waugh; and of Izaak Walton’s 
Lives, by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, are suf- 
ficent proof of this, Old Izaak Walton is 
in high favour just at present, for besides 
the Lives one counts at least three new 
editions of Tie Compleat Angler. 

In the more strictly academic departments 
of letters there is no great activity mani- 
feste | just at present. Modern scholarship 
is very much occupied, on the one hand 
with turning out school books, on the other 
with purely technical monographs and with 
such vast compilations as the New English 
Dictionary, the Dictionary of National ‘Bio- 
graphy, and the English Dialect Dictionary. 
From time to time a work of real research, 
the fruit of learned leisure, appears. Mr. 
Charles Plummer’s admirable edition of the 
works of the Venerable Bede is a case in 
point. The philosophers are nearly all 
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experimenting on nerve-processes. The com- 
pletion of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s voluminous 
System of Synthetic Philosophy, antiquated al- 
ready before its birth was achieved, deserves 
a mention. Mr. Gladstone contributes, in 
all good faith, some studies on the works of 
Bishop Butler, also, one fears, chiefly of 
historical interest. More abreast of modern 
thought are Mr. L. T. Hobhouse’s Theory of 
Knowledge, Mr. Bussell’s School of Plato, and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Social Rights and Duties. 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s Rich and L’oor is an attempt 
to direct the erratic course of modern phil- 
anthropy. An endeavour has been made to 
thrust upon us for philosophy the egregious 
speculations of an insane German, by name 
Nietzsche. From the historians we get little 
but Major Hume’s The Year After the Armada 
and a volume of Mr. J. H. Wylie’s England 
under IIenry the Fourth. Philology yields 
Prof. Skeat’s curious A Student's Pastime. 
In the realm of classical research Mr. 
E. F. M. Benecke, in his <Antimachus of 
Colophon, as is not uncommon with young 
scholars, devotes considerable learning to 
the maintenance of a paradox, while Mr. 
A. E. Haigh, in his Zragie Drama of the 
Greeks, as is not uncommon with elder 
scholars, devotes learning equally consider- 
able to the exposition of the commonplace. 
In Mr. Birrell’s Duties and Liabilities of 
Trustees we get that rare bird, an intelligible 
and amusing law-book. 

Have we then found a formula for the 
literature of the year? If so, it is the 
formula of comprehensiveness. One can, 
I think, discern both in poetry and fiction 
a growing catholicism of taste, a lessening 
exclusiveness of interest. I have tried to 
point to some features of this movement. It 
is, of course, no new one; its tendencies 
have been gathering strength for many 
years back; and I believe that it rests 
upon a genuine broadening and deepen- 
ing of literary sympathy. And if this 
new sympathy overflows from letters into 
life, then poetry and fiction will have done 
good work for civilisation. 

E. K. CHamBers. 
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A SURVEY OF THOUGHT. 


A Ilistory of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By John Theodore Merz. 
Vol. I. (William Blackwood & Sons.) 


HIS book is one of those painstaking, 
learned, and ‘‘thorough” works which 
are characteristic of the cultivated Teutonic 
mind. It is the worthy outcome of the 
labours of one whose ability has long been 
known and keenly appreciated in the North 
of England, as well as his competence in 
that branch of physical science which he has 
made specially his own. 
The present volume, after an elaborate 
and interesting introduction, is devoted to 


| depicting the growth of scientific thought 


in Western Europe during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. He describes the 
scientific spirit, as manifested in France, 
Germany, and England, in three successive 





chapters; and then two chapters, dealing 
respectively with the astronomical and 
atomic views of nature, follow. 

The second volume is to consist of similar 
chapters on the mechanical, physical, bio- 
logical, statistical, and psychophysical views 
of nature ; and the close of the first part of 
the work will consist of an endeavour to 
trace concisely the development of mathe- 
matical work in this country. 

He tells us (p. 13) that his desire is 


‘¢to rescue from oblivion that which appears 
to be our secret property; in the last and 
dying hour of a remarkable age to throw the 
light upon the fading outlines of its mental 
life; to try to trace them, and with the aid of 
all possible information, gained from the written 
testimonies or the records of others, to work 
them into a coherent picture, which may give 
those who follow some idea of the peculiar 
manner in which our age looked upon the 
world and life, how it intellectualised and 
spiritualised them.”’ 


But the author also tells us, in his 
preface, that the ‘ object” of his book 
‘is philosophical,” and, in fact, his laborious 
account of the progress of science will be 
succeeded by a statement of his attitude 
towards metaphysics. We strongly suspect 
that his attitude of mind towards philosophy 
will not be found widely divergent, in the 
conception of its nature, from that of 
Comte, and that his conception of it is, as 
it were, a sort of intellectual juice squeezed 
out from all the physical sciences thrown 
into a vat and pressed, then drawn off and 
bottled in vessels of the newest manu- 
facture. However this may be, and how- 
ever we may feel called upon hereafter to 
protest against such philosophy, there can 
be no question as to the value of his state- 
ments as to the progress of science. We 
must, however, avow that the author’s style 
is not engaging, and that his book is rather 
tedious reading. 

In the beginning of his account of the 
scientific spirit in France it is interesting to 
note the clearness and netteté of the French 
mind in its conception of what science is. 
At the time of the foundation of the 
Academie des Sciences (1666) the word 
“science” was already definitely and cor- 
rectly employed. Then, so far as we know, 
no man of science was ever called a philo- 
sopher, and science and philosophy have 
never been synonymous—unlike our country 
where (as Hegel remarked) a thermometer 
is termed “a philosophical instrument,” and 
where the publications of its chief scientific 
society are still absurdly called Philosophical 
Transactions, though no paper on philosophy 
could ever gain admission to their pages. 
Cuvier is taken by M. Merz, and very 
reasonably taken, as the type of the French 
scientific mind of the earlier part of this 
century. But as a distinguished expert in 
chemistry our author’s remarks on that 
science have special value. He represents 
crystallography as a science which can be 
claimed by France as almost exclusively her 
own creation. He says (p. 116) 


“that the theory of the Abbé Haiiy, who first 
taught how crystals are built up from small 
particles of definite and regular geometrical 
forms, such as cubes, pyramids, &c., came to 
the aid of the mineralogists, who before him 
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had vainly groped in the dark, searching for 
some method by which order and system could 
be introduced into the lifeless forms of nature 
as by the methods of Linneeus and Jussieu it had 
been introduced into the world of animals and 
plants.” 


He discusses at considerable length the 
influence of Napoleon on science, and ends 
by declaring that but for such glory as fell 
upon him from Cuvier and Laplace he has 
scarcely a place in the history of thought. 
He could hardly have said otherwise. 

In his account of science in Germany, our 
author is, of course, at home. He naturally 
glories in the eminent physiologists of that 
country, and gives just tribute to Schleiden, 
the professor of botany at Jena, who; about 
1838, first propounded the cell theory as 
applied to plants, and to Schwann, who ex- 
tended it to explain the structure of animals. 
He also pays just, but by no means ex- 
aggerated, homage to that great man John 
Miiller, the veteran founder of German 
physiology. His school, he declares (p. 197), 
has the merit of having introduced 


‘* exact methods of inquiry, of having established 
physiological laboratories all over Germany . . . 
and diffused the true scientific spirit. It boasts 
of having filled the chairs of medicine, physio- 
logy, and anatomy at the German universities 
with a long list of eminent teachers who have 
spread the true scientific spirit in every branch 
of the medical sciences.” 


In his account of science in England we, 
of course, at the outset, meet with the 
honoured namesof Black, Herschel, Priestley, 
Cavendish, Davy, Young, Dalton, Faraday, 
Brewster, Lyell, and Ball. 

The appreciation of English science abroad 
is made clear by Cuvier’s éloge of Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1821 and the forty years’ work of 
the Royal Society under his presidency. 
The illustrious Frenchman declared that 


‘during this period, so memorable in the 
history of the human mind, Englishmen have 
taken a part as glorious as that of any other 
nation in those labours of the intellect which 
are common to all civilised peoples ; they have 
faced the icy regions of tate pales ; they have 
left no corner unvisited in the two oceans ; they 
have increased tenfold the catalogue of the 
kingdoms of nature; the heavens have been 
peopled by them with planets, with satellites, 
with unheard-of phenomena; they have 
counted, so to speak, the stars of the milky 
way; if chemistry has assumed a new aspect, 
the facts which they have furnished have 
mainly contributed to this change ; inflammable 
air, pure air, phlogisticated air, are due to 
them ; they have discovered how to decompose 
water; how metals in great numbers are the 
outcome of their analyses; the nature of the 
fixed alkali has been demonstrated by none but 
them; mechanics at their call have worked 
miracles, and have placed their country above 
others in nearly every line of manufacture.” 


Yet it is true to say that the historian of 
English thought has rather to record the 
impediments than the aids to progress as 
regards the public institutions and social 
customs of our country, there having long 
been hardly such things as schools of science. 
This difference between England and the 
Continent existed in a very marked degree 
during the early years of the century, but 
the self-reliance, independent spirit and 
habit of ready combination so general 





among Englishmen has more than com- 
pensated for the paucity of Government 
aid to science. On this subject Mr. Merz 
says (p. 286), speaking of our love for 
nature : 

‘‘We now discover the reason why the strong 
individualism of the English character, which 
prompted new departures and inspired new 
ideas in science, as it produced adventures and 
novel enterprise in life and arts, has not more 
frequently led to discouraging failures in the 
latter, or to eccentricity or dreaminess in the 
former; why it has on the whole, alike in 
practical work and in scientific study, been 
rewarded by signal success. The rare genius 
gifted with the power of original thought, who 
found no academy ready to call him, no schools 
where he could be trained . . . did not retire 
into the depths of his own consciousness or 
surround himself with the artificial atmosphere 
of erudition. The result of such a process can be 
abundantly traced in other countries and other 
literatures. In England the isolation from 
society and the solitariness of genius throw him 
into the arms of Nature, and she has in many 
instances—in science, in poetry, and in art— 
rewarded and refreshed him by a novel aspiration 
—she has lifted her veil to his loving eye, and 
revealed to him one of her secrets.” 


We shall look forward with interest to the 
continuance of this work, and, above all, to 
the third volume. It is to be hoped that 
before its appearance Mr. Merz will have 
conquered that want of knowledge of, and 
interest in, Italian culture to which he con- 
fesses (p. 15) in his Introduction, although 
he is fully aware that Italian, Scandinavian, 
and Russian influences have had much effect on 
the rest of European thought. The late Prof. 
Huxley declared that the finest European 
intellect was the Italian intellect. That 
Italy has of late played but a subordinate 
part in European scientific questions is un- 
questionable. Nevertheless much excellent 
Italian work in physical science to-day is 
unduly neglected ; and what do we not owe 
to the Italian physicists, anatomists, and 
geologists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries! But it is especially in philosophy 
that the Italian mind is admirable, and 
to make Mr. Merz’s volume, dealing with 
philosophy, really valuable it is absolutely 
necessary that he should acquaint himself 
with its products. 


A MODERN MUSICIAN. 


Life and Letters of Sir Charles Hallé. Edited 
by his Son, C. E. Hallé, and his Daughter, 
Marie Hallé. With Two Portraits. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


Lixe the playing of Hallé, his “ Diary,” 
which covers forty years down to 1860, his 
“Letters” which date from 1836 to 1894, 
and his ‘“‘ Notes of Travel” in Australia in 
1890, and in South Africa in 1895, are 
perfectly unexceptional. They are the 
correctest shade of the pink of all sorts of 
propriety. You could not get anything 
more thoroughly respectable than Hallé 
was as son of devoted parents—the father 
a musician, the mother an angel—or as 
lodger (and you may know exactly what 
he paid for his rooms and what he had for 
breakfast when he was a youth), or as 
husband of two wives (the second being 





Mme. Norman-Neruda), or as father of nine 
children (eight of them are still living), or 
as the music-man of Manchester, or as 
knight, or as Catholic, or as man, unexcep- 
tional in every capacity, exceptional in 
none. There are no surprises about him; 
you know for certain that he will do, or 
say, or play the good average thing. He 
was a music-master of the Princess of 
Wales, and you are sure he will remark 
that Her Royal Highness could have 
made her fortune as a pianoforte player if 
she had not already made one in the pro- 
fession of a Princess. And there you have 
it. ‘*The Princess of Wales,” says Mr. 
C. E. Hallé, “was also a pupil of my 
father’s, and one for whom he had the 
greatest regard, as her talent was considered 
by him of a very high order,” 

In his capacity as model parent, Hallé, 
in 1862, thought he ought to accept an 
invitation to dine with the Prinseps ‘“ on 
account of Charles and Watts.”” We know 
the result two days later : 


‘Watts wishes to see everything that Charlie 
has ever done, as soon as he comes to town, and 
he promised me that he would give me the best 
advice he could as to the masters we must give 
the boy. Therefore bring all his drawings, 
even if it gives a great deal of trouble; it is 
very important. Watts highly approves of his 
having studied anatomy so much this winter. 
Watts is certainly the man in whom, as an 
artist, I feel the greatest confidence, and I am 
very happy that he takes so much interest in 
Charlie.” 


This passage, and from the position of the 
persons mentioned in it, is as interesting as 
any in letters filling nearly two hundred 
pages; and it is given to us in two languages 
—English and French; so are all letters 
written in French by Hallé, and they are 
many—all are obligingly translated into 
English. The musician’s earlier letters, 
written in German, are printed in the English 
translation only; and we are thankful for that. 
** What has been the result of the Grosvenor 
exhibition this season? Has it been satis- 
factory ?”? This specimen query occupies a 
separate paragraph of the large type ina 
letter from Hallé dated September, 1879. 
You are not given a reply, not even in a 
single language! Perhaps the query was 
printed to show the father’s interest in the 
Gallery of which his son was a director. 
That is very human and proper; but the 
editors of this volume have hardly tried to 
master the broad distinction between memoirs 
for the family circle and memoirs addressed 
to the general reader. Well, readers will 
make the best they can of that. Filial piety 
is not so common a thing as to go un- 
welcomed on its own account. And this 
volume has its distinction in being a monu- 
ment of that. 

But there are two letters in the book 
which everyone ought to read—one from 
Browning, and one from Mr. Ruskin, the 
most delightful letter-writer of his genera- 
tion. Hallé had played before a girl’s 
school to oblige Mr. Ruskin, who was 
present. Hallé “was careful to select what 
was most great and beautiful, and played 
his very best.” This done, a girl asked 
Hallé to play “Home, Sweet Home,” 
which he dia. ‘To his chagrin, Ruskin, 
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who had been politely appreciative, now 
became enthusiastic.” On hearing later of 
that chagrin of Hallé’s, Mr. Ruskin wrote 
this letter: 
‘* Winnington Hall, Northwich. 
‘* December 3, 1864. 


“Dear Mr. Hartié,—My ‘children’ tell 
me you were sorry because I liked that ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’ better than Beethoven—having 
expected better sympathy from me. But how 
could you—with all your knowledge of your art 
and of men’s minds? Believe me, you cannot 
have sympathy from any untaught person 
respecting the higher nobleness of composition. 
If I were with you a year, you could make me 
feel them—I am quite capable of doing so 
were I taught—but the utmost you ought ever 
to hope from a musically illiterate person is 
honesty and modesty. I do not—should not— 
expect you to sympathise with me about a bit 
of Titian, but I know that you would if I had 
a year’s teaching of you, and I know that you 
would never tell me you liked it, or faney you 
liked it, to please me. But I want to tell you, 
nevertheless, why I liked that ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ I do not care about the air of it, I have 
no doubt it is what you say it is—sickly and 
shallow. But I did care about hearing a million 
of low notes in perfect cadence and succession 
of sweetness. I never recognised before so 
many notes in a given brevity of moment, all 
sweet and helpful. I have often heard glorious 
harmonies and inventive and noble succession 
of harmonies, but I never in all my life heard 
a variation like that. Also, I had not before 
been close enough to see your hands, and the 
invisible velocity was wonderful to me, quite 
unspeakably, merely as a human power. You 
must not therefore think I only cared for the 
bad music, but it is quite true that I don’t 
understand Beethoven, and I fear I never shall 
have time to learn to do so. Forgive me this 
scrawl and let me talk with you again some day. 
—Ever, with sincere regards to Mrs. and Miss 
Hallé, gratefully and respectfully yours, 

“J. Ruskin.” 

That letter makes a sort of charter for 
‘* musically illiterate’? men and women for 
ever—giving expression with so much grace 
and humility to what often must have been 
their thoughts. But how does the musician 
take these frank words of the man of genius ? 
You have terrible misgivings which are only 
too literally realised, for you read: “In 
commenting on this letter my father never 
would admit that he could not appreciate 
Titian without instruction.” But it was not 
mere ‘‘appreciation”’ of Titian that was in 
question—it was such an appreciation as 
Mr. Ruskin’s. 

The letter from Browning is dated from 
the poet’s Warwick-crescent house, in the 
May of 1867: 

“My pbDEAR HALLf,—All thanks for your 


invitation, which I shall profit by if I possibly 
I want to explain to you why in all | 


can. 
probability I shall be away from your music for 
once; it is foolish, I know. My son goes to 
college at Michaelmas and has to work so hard 
in order to matriculute at Balliol, where he 
wants to go, that he cannot spare even one 
morning a week, and I have got so used to have 
him with me that I can’t bear sitting alone. 
Next year, if all goes well with us both, I shall 
assuredly do the nearly one thing I thoroughly 
enjoy now.—Ever yours truly, 
** ROBERT BROWNING.” 


This moment of golden-wedding memories 
can hardly add anything to the affectingness 
of that “‘ I can’t bear sitting alone ”—a fate 








Browning did bear, as a matter of fact, 
except when his sister sat with him, for the 
last fifteen years of his life. 

Hallé tried his luck in Paris before he 
tried and got it in London. It was in his 
Paris rooms in 1839 that he met Wagner, 
brought thither by their common friend, 
the breezy Heller. Wagner was then “in 
great straits”; he “ was no pianist,” so 
he could not give Hallé an idea of his 
compositions, which perhaps was not of 
great consequence, for ‘when he spoke of 
his aspirations it was usually in a strain” 
which made Hallé wonder if “he was all 
there.” But as an “amiable and lively 
companion, medest, and full of enthusiasm 
for all that is beautiful in art,” Hallé liked 
him. Nearly forty years later the two 
men met again in Bayreuth. ‘“ What an 
immense change had taken place! What a 
difference there was between the man of 1839 
and 1876!” That is thecommentof SirCharles 
Hallé. Then follows the confession, which, 
read it how you will, you read sadly: ‘In 
after years I met Wagner seldom, and each 
time found it more difficult to recognise in him 
the modest, genial young companion I had 
known so well.” Yet if they had talked 
often, would they really have mingled and 
communicated? One does not feel very 
sure: and all other intercourse is barren. 
On one of their rare meetings Wagner made 
this remark: ‘‘The English are an extra- 
ordinary people—still I do not know if they 
ever arrive at the sigh, without which the 
aroma of the art does not ascend into space.” 
Sir Charles says of this remark that he 
‘‘never understood it.” It was better so 
perhaps. 

Sir Charles Hallé’s work in Manchester 
was perhaps the most characteristic and 
important of his life; and certainly, as 
chance has it, his own powers as a describer 
are at their highest when he is dealing with 
this period in his diary, especially in the 
passages relating to the most hopeless of 
his would-be pupils. The maiden who 
omitted minor keys because her father 
hated them is capitally drawn ; and as good 
as anything of the sort ever done is the 
sketch of the clergyman who came to him 
in mufti in Manchester with ‘a list of 
deficiencies,’’ and whose oddities included a 
statement that he gave 3fr. 75¢c. for his 
gloves, using that currency, as he com- 
placently said, because Hallé “was a 
Frenchman”! These are bright passages 
in a book which, as we have indicated, must 
be reduced in its proportions before it can 
step out of the rank of memorials prepared 
for friends, to take its place as a record of 
a man of merit suited for wide public 
circulation. That such an extract of the 
volume before us can be made, and ought 
to be made, is so apparent that we may 
suppose it will follow as a matter of course. 


“THE BLACK WATCH.” 
The Record of an Historie Regiment. By 
Archibald Forbes. (Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. Arcutpanp Forses is not a_ great 
writer on war; but he describes passages 
of the battlefield well, if not with adequate 
breadth and distinctness; and he is not a 





fetish worshipper of German success, if he 
extols, rather unduly, the British soldier. 
In the work before us he has dwelt on the 
fortunes of the “ Black Watch,” anillustrious 
Highland regiment; and he has found a 
theme congenial to his peculiar talents. His 
battle scenes might have been better done. 
They do not place the drama, as a whole, 
before us: they are sometimes wanting in 
true perspective. He has more than once 
copied the text of other writers. But his 
narrative is, in the main, excellent; some of 
his descriptions are very good; his style is 
always easy, pleasing, and graphic. He 
has made the most of his subject with 
laudable industry; and he has produced 
one of the best of regimental histories. 

The “ Black Watch” was in its origin a 
kind of police, composed of bands from loyal 
Highland clans, and, under the auspices of 
Duncan Forbes, the mainstay in Scotland 
of the house of Hanover, employed in keep- 
ing the Jacobite Highlands down after the 
troubles of 1715-19. It was at first merely 
an array of mountaineers, each of the 
companies being under a native chief, 
attended by bodies of retainers; but 
these—and hence the historic name—were 
distinguished by the “ black” garb which 
they wore, so different from the ‘ bright” 
kilts of the tribes of the Celts commemorated 
in the song of Virgil. It was ere long 
formed into a regular corps, and saw real 
war for the first time in 1745, on the 
field of Fontenoy. Mr. Forbes’s account 
of this famous battle is largely borrowed 
from that of Carlyle. It might have been 
more comprehensive and lucid. The ‘ Black 
Watch ” was first engaged in the attack on 
Vignes; it was then detached to make an 
effort against the Redoubt D’Eu, the key 
of Saxe’s position on his left; it was after- 
wards sent to support the Dutch in the 
attacks on Fontenoy, the French right 
centre. The men did wonders in this 
noble but fruitless attempt. ‘‘ The Highland 
furies,” a French chronicler wrote, ‘ rushed 
upon us with more violence than ever did 
the sea driven by a tempest”; and they 
held the place of honour in covering the 
retreat. We cannot, however, gather from 
Mr. Forbes whether the ‘‘ Black Watch” 
took part in the memorable advance of the 
great British column against Saxe’s centre, 
defeated in its attack by the Irish Brigade 
—the theme of the fine ballad of Thomas 
Davis. If they did, the sons of the Gael, as 
has often happened, from the days of 
Hannibal to those of Napoleon, fought 
against each other in opposite camps. 

Fontenoy was the only European battle in 
which the ‘ Black Watch” appeared in the 
ficld during the strife between England and 
the old French Monarchy, which fills so 
large a part of the eighteenth century. The 
services of the regiment, however, were bril- 
liant across the Atlantic; it distinguished 
itself in the murderous struggle of ‘l'ican- 
deroga ; murched under Amherst upon 
Montreal, the last passage in the conquest 
of Canada; won honour in the famous 
siege of Havana; and joined in several 
expeditions against the French Antilles. 
It fought well, too, under Howe, in 
the American War; but we shall not 
dwell on a fratricidal contest, which, we 
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devoutly hope, will never be renewed. 
During the intervals of peace which 
marked this period the ‘Black Watch” 
was much in Ireland, and sometimes in 
England; but it was not often quartered in 
the country of its birth, though it always 
retained its Scottish character, the men and 
officers being nearly all Highlanders. It 
had been formed by this time into two 
battalions, after the customary mode of the 
British service. They were always remark- 
able for the strict discipline, the steadiness, 
and, withal, the impetuous courage which 
are distinctive excellences of the Scottish 
soldier. The regiment was engaged in the 
second year of the war with revolutionary 
France, in the unfortunate campaign in the 
Low Countries, and gave proof of its high 
qualities. Mr. Forbes informs us it was a 
mere chance that Arthur Wellesley was not 
on the roll of its officers. The “ Black 
Watch ” played a very conspicuous part in 
the memorable descent on Egypt in 1801. 
It was a portion of the force which effected 
the landing, an exploit, Napoleon has 
written, ‘‘of wonderful vigour”; and it 
covered itself with honour in the hard- 
fought battle of Alexandria which ere long 
followed, its struggle with the French 
‘‘Tnvincibles” being a glorious passage of 
arms. Mr. Forbes’s description of this 
fierce conflict is graphic, and even in places 
brilliant ; but he does not place its phases 
clearly before us; and it makes rather too 
much of a very doubtful victory. The fact 
is, the battle was all but drawn: Lanusse 
ought not to have left his lines; the French 
attack was badly conducted; and it is 
untrue that the French were superior in 
force, thanks to the incapacity of the 
worthless Ménou. The “Black Watch” 
shared in the glories of the British Army 
during the long and memorable Peninsular 
War, and suffered terribly in the pestilential 
swamps of Walcheren. It was one of the 
regiments that formed our right wing at 
Jorunna, and contributed largely to the 
defeat of Soult, though its services in this 
respect have in some degree been ques- 
tioned. Mr. Forbes has taken pains to 
elucidate the truth; his description of the 
battle is well worth reading. The regiment 
followed the victorious march of Wellington 
from 1810 to 1814, as he fought his way 
from the Tagus to the Garonne; the second 
battalion was at Busaco and Fuentes 
de Onoro; the united corps distinguished 
itself at Burgos; and it took part in the 
battles of the Nivelle, of Orthez, of Toulouse. 
Mr. Forbes has sketched these operations 
fairly, but with a marked leaning to the 
successful side ; Toulouse was scarcely, in a 
real sense, a victory, and the attack was 
made in defiance of the art of war; the 
stubborn defence, too, of Soult, in 1814, 
spite of adverse fortune, was very fine, while 
we justly admire the advance of Wellington, 
and of the army that ‘could go anywhere 
and do anything.” The ‘“ Black Watch” 
showed extraordinary steadiness and daring 
on the bloody day of Quatre Bras; it was 
caught by Galbois’ lancers before it formed 
square; but it beat the assailants down, 
though it suffered heavy loss—it was, in 
truth, so crippled that it was in the last 
reserve at Waterloo. Mr. Forbes, we may 





remark, is not carried away by the Welling- 
tonian legend in the campaign of 1815: he 
properly blames the Duke’s first movements ; 
he sees clearly that had Ney obeyed his 
orders June 16th would have witnessed the 
rout of Bliicher, and the 17th probably the 
defeat of his colleague. 

During the long peace the “ Black 
Watch” was much engaged, as usual, in 
service in foreign lands. It gave signal 
proof that it had not declined in valour and 
worth on the day of the Alma, the opening 
scene of the Crimean War. On this occasion 
it formed part of the Highland Brigade ; 
and, under the admirable leading of Sir 
Colin Campbell, it defeated a Russian force 
more than twofold in numbers. Mr. Forbes 
has described this passage of arms very 
well: it was the old conflict between line 
and column, as old as that between legion 
and phalanx ; the extended formation proved 
superior to the dense mass, probably because 
it was composed of better and steadier men. 
The regiment did good service during the 
great Indian Mutiny; but it would be 
superfluous to dwell on its easy triumphs, 
overwhelming as often were the rebels in 
numbers. More than a century and a half 
has passed away since the “ Black Watch” 
was enrolled in the British Army ; but it has 
never lost its original type, and it has always 
displayed the same great qualities. It is, 
and we hope will always be, one of the 
most distinguished units of a renowned 
Army, which, though small in size and not 
without defects, has scarcely found its equal 
in the shock of battle, and may fairly be 
compared to the legions of Rome for its 
services in all parts of the world. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Records of the East India Company. Letters 
received by the East India Company from 
its Servants in the East. Transcribed from 
the “ Original Correspondence” Series of 
the India Office Records, with an Intro- 
duction, by F. C. Danvers. Vol. I., 1602- 
1613. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Ir will be a matter of congratulation among 
all historical students that at length it will 
be possible to narrate from original sources 
the story of the beginnings of the most 
famous of mercantile companies. The col- 
lection of correspondence of which this 
volume is a first instalment extends, as 
Mr. Danvers informs us, from 1603 to 
1708, and consists principally of letters 
from the servants of the Company abroad 
to their superiors at home. ‘The present 
publication includes the documents relating 
to the first six voyages made by the Com- 
pany’s ships, and, while, of course, largely 
occupied with dry technical details of com- 
merce, is by no means lacking in interesting 
matter. 

We must remember that we are removed 
by a century and a half from the time when 
the Company even began to aim at political 
power. Not the slightest dream of terri- 
torial sovereignty could as yet have floated 
before the minds of either principals or 
subordinates. The earliest voyages, in fact, 
were not made to the mainland of India at 





all, but to the spice islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. ‘The earliest document re- 
ceived from abroad by the East India 
Company of which a transcript is now in 
existence” is a concession of privileges by 
the King of Achin, in Sumatra, who declares 
that : 


‘In token of our especial friendship and 
upon many good considerations us moving, and 
chiefly upon the contemplating of the gracious 
letters received from the most famous Queen of 
England, we of our especial mere motion do 
signify and declare to all people, that we have 
entertained into our friendship and holy league 
our well beloved the Sirinissima Reina de 
Englaterra, to hold and keep true and faithful 
league with her according to the commendable 
course and law of all nations unto whose subjects 
we wish much felicity, and therefore doth give 
and grant by these presents for us our heirs and 
successors as much asin us lieth to the said 
subjects of the most noble Queen of England, 
our confederate, and every of them, these 
articles, grants, and privileges hereafter ex- 
pressed and declared.” 


In this quarter, however, the company 
had to encounter a too powerful European 
rival : 


‘**The English were overborne in most places 
by the Dutch, who appear not only to have 
had at their command greater resources for 
trade, but were also much superior to the 
English in those parts, both in the number of 
their vessels and in the strength of their 
forces.” 


Ultimately, after half a century of conflict, 
frequently breaking out in actual hostilities, 
the Company seems to have made up its 
mind to abandon this field to its rivals, and 
to concentrate its efforts upon India itself. 

Even there its first operations were at- 
tended with many obstacles. The greatest 
of Indian rulers, and best of all absolute 
monarchs, the illlustrious Akbar, had 
ene from the scene of his noble 
abours a few years before the first English 
ships appeared on the coasts of the Indian 
mainland. We cannot fail to regret that 
the Company was not established a little 
earlier, and that an intelligent English 
visitor did not find his way to the Mogul 
court in the lifetime of the great emperor. 
Such a one might possibly have been 
impressed with the spectacle of an en- 
lightened toleration to be witnessed nowhere 
else in the civilised world, and have reflected 
on the lamentable contrast presented by the 
policy of his own sovereigns, though they 
were not by any means the worst sinners in 
this respect. 

No such feelings of admiration certainly 
could be excited by Akbar’s unworthy son 
Jehangir, who is the ‘‘ Great Mogul ” of 
whom we get a few glimpses in this volume. 
The agents of the Company found it a task 
of extreme difficulty to transact any business 
with him; and after he had granted a 
concession of trading privileges, he thought . 
nothing of speedily withdrawing it. He 
is described as “ fickle,” ‘ inconstant,” 
“ extremely proud and covetous,” ‘whom 
the nobles imitate—yea, even in beastliness, 
&c.; he takes himself to be the greatest 
monarch in the world, and it standeth not 
with his greatness to despatch suits speedily.” 
The English believed that his mind was 
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prejudiced against them by Portuguese 
priests. 


‘‘ These Jesuits do so bewitch the king with 
daily presents, as glasses, china dishes, varieties 
of wine, &c., that nothing is denied them ; 
have way to the king at all times; confer and 
talk with him; live at his charge; none of his 
nobles have so easy access; and whom the king 
graceth they all dare do no other, and whom 
he respects not no man regards. They shame 
not to say we are a people rebelled subjects to 
their king, and make us and the Hollanders as 
one; they allege, further, our country and 
prince of no respect and force, having only one 
city wherein a few merchants, and that our 
king hath no hand in this business.” 


The surest path to the Emperor’s favour 
seems to have been to show him some new 
musical instrument, though even here his 
preferences were somewhat capricious. 


‘Lawes and his virginals presented, he 
layed on them, but not esteemed; a bagpipe 
had been fitter for him. Robert’s cornet highly 
esteemed, the king put it to his mouth, kept it 
from him, caused six others to be made, but 
proved not good, would have him serve him; 
he refused it, affirming to be at his command 
while he stayed in the country; the king took 
displeasure thereat, yet he willed him to teach 
one of his chiefest musicians, to whom he said, 
if thou canst learn this, I will make thee a 
great man; but Robert promised nothing for 
learning him. No Christian here, if not pre- 
sented by the Jesuits, hath any grace at all. 
Had Robert Trully been theirs he had, ere this, 
been a rich man, the king exceedingly delighted 
to hear his cornet.” 


Perhaps the most interesting episode in 
the records contained in this volume is the 
story of the first English attempt to open up 
intercourse with Japan. The details are in 
many ways of a romantic character, being 
associated with the remarkable history of a 
Kentish seaman named William Adams, 
which we have the good fortune to possess 
from his own pen : 


‘“*Tam,” he tells us, ‘‘a Kentish man, born 
in a town called Jellingham, two English miles 
from Rochester, one mile from Chatham, where 
the king’s ships do lie, and from the age of 
twelve years old brought up in Limehouse, near 
London, being apprentice twelve years to Mr. 
Niro Diggens and myself have served for 
master and pilot in Her Majesty’s ships, and 
about eleven or twelve years have served the 
Worshipful Company of Barbary merchants 
until the Indian traffic from Holland, which 
Indian traffic I was desirous to make a little 
experience of the small knowledge that God 
had given me; so in the year of our Lord 1598 
I was hired for pilot-major of the fleet of five 
saile, which was made ready by the (Dutch) 
Indian Company.” 


The voyage was long and disastrous, and 
the squadron was dispersed after entering 
the Pacific Ocean. The vessel in which 
Adams was, reached the coast of Japan in 
April, 1600, ‘‘with most of her crew sick or 
dying, and with only half-a-dozen men able 
to stand on their feet.” 

The news was soon brought to the court 
of the Shogun, the hereditary mayor of 
the palace and commander-in-chief, whom 
Adams, like all the other early European 
visitors, styles emperor, and regards as the 
supreme ruler of the country. The real 
jure divine sovereign, the Mikado, was so 
strictly secluded that he is never even men- 





tioned. The Shogun at this time would 
appear to have been Iyeyasu, the great 
organiser of Japanese feudalism, and per- 
secutor of the Roman Catholics. Adams 
was summoned before him, and he inquired 


‘* the reasons of our coming so far. I answered 
him we were a people that sought friendship 
with all nations, and to have trade in all 
countries. He demanded also concerning the 
wars between the Spaniards and our country, 
and the reason which he was glad to hear of, as 
it seemed unto me. So in the end I was com- 
manded to prison, but my lodging was bettered 
in another place, so that thirty-nine days I was in 
prison, hearing no more news neither of our 
ship nor captain, nor of the rest of the com- 
pany. In which time I looked every day to 
die, to be crossed, as the custom of justice is 
in Japan, as hanging is in our land. In which 
long time of imprisonment the Jesuits and 
Portugals gave many evidences against me and 
the rest, that we were thieves and robbers of 
all nations, and were we suffered to live it 
should be against the profit of his Highness 
and of his country. But God that is always 
merciful at need showed mercy to us, and would 
not suffer them to have their wills of us. In 
the end the Emperor gave them an answer 
that we, as yet, had not done to him nor to 
his land any harm nor damage; therefore 
against reason and justice to put us to death ; 
with which they were out of heart that their 
cruel pretence failed them, for which God be 
evermore praised. In the end he asked of me 
if I was desirous to go aboard the ship and see 
my countrymen. 1 answered very gladly, the 
which he bade me do, so I departed and was 
freed from imprisonment.” 

Though he was not allowed to return home, 
Adams rose into great favour with the 
Shogun, who gave him an estate “like unto 
a lordship in England.” His accounts of 
Japanese customs and institutions are in 
general very accurate : 

‘The people very subject to their governor 
and superior, also in their religion very zealous 
or superstitious, having divers sects, but pray- 
ing all their sects, or the most part, to one 
saint, which they cail Ameeda, which they 
esteem to be their mediator between God and 
them: all these sects living in friendship one 
with another, not injuring one another, but 
everyone as his conscience teacheth.” 


This passage shows that Adams had 
obtained a very fair knowledge of Buddhism 
as it exists in Japan even to the present day. 
He has rightly described the main object of 
worship in most of the Japanese sects, 
Amitabha Buddha, the Infinite Light and 
Wisdom, whose votaries hope to behold him 
in the Pure Land of the West. He is 
hardly, however, correctly described as a 
mediator; he is rather the Supreme Deity 
recognised by the most widespread school of 
Northern Buddhists, the point in which they 
are most strikingly at variance with the 
agnostic doctrines of the Southern section. 

Adams was anxious to turn his position 
to the advantage of his countrymen, and as 
soon as he learned of the formation of the 
fast India Company, he addressed a long 
communication to them, telling the story of 
his life and the good opening there was for 
English commerce in Japan. In 1613 an 
English ship arrived, and by Adams’ in- 
fluence ample concession of privileges was 
obtained from the Shogun, and an English 
factory was established at the harbour of 
Firando. 





Adams might now have obtained per- 
mission to return to England, but he decided 
to remain in Japan, having succeeded in 
making a good bargain with the Company, 
by which he became their chief agent in the 
country. The Dutch had also gained a 
footing there by his influence, but the 
English seemed to have started in this 
quarter with decidedly greater advantages. 
It is a problem on which the succeeding 
volume of these records may throw some 
light how, after having made such a good 
beginning, the English Company in the 
course of a few years yielded the field, 
apparently without a struggle, to its rivals. 
The land to which the bold Kentish pioneer 
had shown the way became for nearly two 
centuries and a half a region hermetically 
closed against all Europeans but the Dutch. 
It became, in fact, a subject of mystery and 
fable almost as Britain did between the 
departure of the Roman legions and the 
mission of Augustine. Asa grave Byzantine 
historian could at least half seriously relate 
concerning a once perfectly well known and 
flourishing Roman province stories how half 
the island was uninhabitable by reason of 
its poisoned air, which nurtured many 
venomous reptiles, and how the spirits of 
the dead were ferried over from Gaul to this 
dreary abode; so the great English satirist 
of the eighteenth century could without 
palpable incongruity place Japan in the 
vicinity of Laputa, Balnibarbi, and other 
imaginary countries, and in the closest 
proximity to a land which contained people 
who never died. In fact at that time it 
seemed almost as possible for an English- 
man to visit one of these fabulous regions 
as to follow in the track of Adams to the 
Shogun’s court. 


POULTON’S DARWIN. 


Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural 
Selection. By Ed. B. Poulton, M.A., 
F.R.S., &e. (Cassell. ) 


Pror. Povtron has written an admirable 
little book on Darwin and his work. Its 
style is simple and direct; the matter is 
well selected and well arranged; there is a 
due sense of development and of proportion. 
In one chapter only does Mr. Poulton’s 
judgment appear to be seriously at fault-—— 
that containing a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters to Prof. Meldola. Not that the 
letters are in themselves uninteresting; one 
or two might well have been introduced to 
show Darwin’s unfailing courtesy to younger 
men, and his readiness to render them assis- 


-tance; but in devoting nearly one-tenth of 


his space to these letters, the author’s usual 
sense of proportion seems to have deserted 
him. 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘“‘ The 
Secret of Darwin’s Greatness.” 


“It appears probable,” says Mr. Poulton, 
‘that Charles Darwin’s unique power was 
largely due to the inheritance of the imagina- 
tion of his grandfather, combined with the 
acute observation of his father. Although he 
possessed an even larger share of both these 
qualities than his predecessors, it is probable 
that he owed more to their co-operation than 
to the high degree of their development.” 
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Although nothing is here said as to in- 
heritance on the mother’s side, this is well 

ut. And if we add, what Darwin himself 
faid stress upon in a passage from the 
autobiography which Mr. Poulton quotes, 
his unbounded patience and industry, we 
have perhaps as much of the secret as can 
readily be condensed into a sentence or two. 
Of course, there was more than this, which 
may either be summed up in two words— 
the man—or expanded into his son’s 
three fascinating volumes. 

Mr. Poulton gives us a brief, but adequate, 
account of Darwin’s education for the great 
work of his life, before, during, and after 
the voyage of the Beagle, and traces the 
gradual development in his mind of the 
theory of natural selection. He compares 
Darwin’s section of the joint memoir read 
before the Linnzean Society on July 1, 1858, 
with that contributed by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
and notes how both naturalists owed their 
inspiration to Malthus. 


‘‘There is a tremendous contrast,” he says, 
‘* between these two discoverers, in the speed 
with which they respectively developed their 
ideas on the subject into a shape which satisfied 
them as suitable for publication. Wallace, after 
the inspiration which followed his reflections 
upon Malthus, had ‘thought out almost the 
w hole of the theory’ in two hours, and in three 
evenings had completed his essay. Darwin, 
receiving the same inspiration from the same 
source, in October, 1838, wrote a brief account 
of it after four years’ reflection and work, and 
finished a longer account two years later, but 
was not prepared to give anything to the 
public until he was compelled to do so fourteen 
years later, in 1858.” 


The contrast is still more marked when 
Darwin’s long labours and patient testing of 
his hypothesis are compared with the oditer 
dicta of some of his predecessors, of whose 
momentary flashes of insight Duarwin’s 
detractors are wont to make such parade. 
With characteristic modesty Mr. Wallace 
has said: “I have not the love of work, 
experiment, and detail that was so pre- 
eminent in Darwin, and without which any- 
thing I could have written would never have 
convinced the world.” It is idle to discuss 
the might-have-been ; but if we accept Mr. 
Wallace’s candid statement as it stands, we 
must not forget that his solid and varied 
contributions to biology amply justify the 
high position he always-held in Darwin’s 
estimation. No episode in the history of 
science rings more clearly with the note of 
true greatness than the attitude of these 
two men, from first to last, with respect to 
the theory of natural selection. 

The reception of this theory, the difficulty 
with which its central conceptions were 
understood, and its influence on Darwin’s 
older and younger contemporaries, are 
sketched with much freshness. A chapter 
is devoted to Huxley’s attitude towards the 
theory, and the conclusion is reached that, 
from the first and to the end, “ Darwin’s 
bull-dog,” as Huxley once styled himself, 
while whole-hearted in his advocacy of 
evolution, was cautious and guarded in his 
utterances concerning natural selection. 
Many extracts from Huxley’s writings are 
given in justification of this conclusion. 


‘* How far,” said Huxley in 1878, ‘natural, 





selection ’ suffices for the production of species 
remains to be seen. Fewcan doubt that, if not 
the whole cause, it is a very important factor in 
that operation; and that it must play a great 
part in the sorting out of varieties into those 
which are transitory and those which are per- 
manent.” 


This, we take it, was Huxley’s consistent 
position. Natural selection is a potent 
factor in evolution; whether it is all- 
sufficient is still sub judice. It is in this 
sense that we read the passages which Mr. 
Poulton has brought together. He would 
seem himself, however, to read them as im- 
plying that Huxley advocated suspense of 
judgment not only as to the range of natural 
selection, but as to its validity within that 
range. And so reading them he is not con- 
tent, but makes profession of a robuster 
faith ‘‘in the permanent truth and far- 
reaching importance of the great theory 
which has served him [the naturalist] so 
well.” Is there anything here to which 
Huxley would have demurred? Might he 
not reply: Agreed! I spoke of natural 
selection as a very important factor; you 
speak of its far-reaching importance. So 
far we are at one. But if you mean that 
this factor is all-sufficient, I hold that you 
go further than scientific caution justifies. 
And thus interpreting him we think that 
Huxley was right. 

For the general reader the interest of the 
book culminates in the publication of the 
Origin of Species, its reception and the in- 
fluence it exercised on biological thought. 
But naturalists reserve for Darwin’s detailed 
experimental work an admiration scarcely 
inferior to that: with which they regard 
his great theory. Mr. Poulton deals with 
the volumes which succeeded the Origin— 
works teeming with new facts and brilliant 
generalisations—in as complete a way as the 
space at his disposal permits; and thus 
rounds off a piece of work which, in less com- 
petent hands, might have been performed in 
a perfunctory manner, but which, as he pre- 
sents it, gives evidence of patient care that 
cannot be too highly commended. 


GIL BLAS OF ISPAHAN. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 
By James Morier. Edited by C. J. 
Wills, M.D. With an Introduction by 
Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, 
C.B., K.C.8.I. Illustrated. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.) 


“Tose things are numbered which we 
have loved in the short coat and can love 
again in the long,” says the Russian 
proverb; and we wonder whether the 
Russian sage who framed it was _ not 
thinking especially of books. Books have 
such a peculiar aptitude for losing their 
savour with the lapse of time. If there is 
anybody, of a certdin maturity, who does 
not know what it is to open a book that was 
perfectly delightful twenty years ago, and 
find that it has suffered a sea-change into 
something dull and strange, we offer him 
our congratulations. But there remain the 
numbered exceptions, and JZajji Baba is one 
of them. Haji Baba was delightful when 
we were schoolboys, and LHaji Baba is 





delightful still. For that matter Hajji was 
delightful when our grandfathers were 
schoolboys, having been first given to the 
world in 1823. And does not Sir Walter 
himself, in the introduction to The Talisman, 
credit Hajji with “the humour of Le Sage 
and the ludicrous power of Fielding” ? 

Haji Baba is a book to be particularly 
commended to people longing for a change 
of air. You leave England on a magic 
carpet, and are instantly set down in the 
bazaar at Tehran. It may also be pre- 
scribed as a sort of realistic corrective to 
the romance of the Arabian Nights. It is 
not by any means a rose-coloured book, but 
it is decidedly a comfortable book, a book 
for the traditional long winter evenings by 
the fireside, “pipe in jaw and grog at 
elbow.” It keeps one in a constant simmer 
of quiet amusement. Hajji’s genial roguery, 
his frank and ever-ready mendacity, his 
cheery cynicism, are of the kind to warm a 
disenchanted heart. One feels that after all, 
taken in a becoming spirit of unscrupulous- 
ness, the world isn’t such a dreary place, 
nor men such bad fellows. And there are no 
poignant moments to stir one up and tire one. 
Hajji’s adventures never strain the sym- 
pathies. Hajji’s glory is, not that he never 
falls, nor yet that he rises every time he falls, 
but that he always falls on his feet. Even 
the cruel manner of the death of Zeenab—the 
damsel who had “made roast meat” of 
Hajji’s heart—affects us but slightly: we 
shrug our shoulders, and murmur, ‘“ Allah 
Akbar!” And when, at Meshed, Hajji gets 
the bastinado we console ourselves with the 
reflection that the bastinado was a good deal 
less than Hajji merited, and we hope that 
Hajji’s skin was tough. Hajji’s offence was 
the selling of tobacco ‘adulterated with 
dung, straw, and decayed leaves.” Yes, we 
think he got off lightly with an application 
of the bastinado; and anyhow, ‘ Khoda 
shefa midehed ’”—Allah gives relief. 

Hajji as a barber at Ispahan, shaving the 
heads (if the expression may be allowed to 
pass) of the big-wigs of the town; Hajji as 
a captive and accomplice of the Turcoman 
robbers, pulling the beard of his venerable 
father ; Hajji as a wandering dervish ; Hajji 
as an amateur quack doctor; Hajji as 
the Lord High Executioner’s zealous sub- 
lieutenant ; Hajji as a saint in the sanctuary 
at Kom; Hajji as curate and matrimonial 
tout to the Mollah Nadin; Hajji as a Bag- 
dad merchant and a married man; and 
finally Hajji as a rising attaché in the 
diplomatic service—in all his various in- 
carnations Hajji is the same merry rascal, 
the same diverting and instructive comrade. 
But perhaps we like Hajji best when he is 
composing his General History of Europe. 
His observations upon a certain Boonapoort, 
the Shah of the a og as well as those 
upon a “tribe of infidels called Ingliz, the 
most unaccountable people on earth, who 
live in an island and make penknives,” are 
vastly edifying. To be sure, like Gil Blas, 
his prototype, Hajji in a single lifetime 
experiences the vicissitudes of twenty, but 
he preserves his individuality through them 
all, and the reader’s sense of probability is 
not alarmed. But Hajji’s humour is not 
the humour of Gil. Sir Walter must have 
writ the word in haste, The unexpected- 
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ness of Gil’s humour, the brilliancy of it, 
the shading of it, the epigrammatic form of 
it, above all, the broad humanity of it, are 
not here. James Morier (as a condescend- 
ing nobleman remarked of Shakespeare) was 
a clever man; but he was not Alain René 
Le Sage. However, in its narrower way, 
Hajji’s humour is excellent; and it was not 
we who started the comparison. Major-Gen. 
Sir Frederic Goldsmid quotes it in his Intro- 
duction, and pats it on the back. For our 
part, indeed, we will reproach Hajji with 
but two faults. The first is that circumflex 
accent over the last letter of his name. It 
presents no conspicuous charm when we 
read, and it is a bore to have to put it in 
when we come to write. The sevond is 
his unrelieved cynicism. Even in the 
East, one would fain hope there are some 
honest men, some married ladies who do 
not henpeck their husbands. But all 
the men in Hajji’s chronicle are thievish 
knaves, and all the khanims scolds. 
Hajji’s own taste of matrimony was par- 
ticularly bitter, though his wife’s name was 
Shekerleb (‘Sugar - lips’). ‘‘ Her mouth 
appeared too small for the volume of words 
which flowed from it. Her volubility un- 
loosed the tongues of all the other women, 
until there arose such a tempest of words and 
screams that I was nearly overwhelmed.” 
This is far from the sort of thing we had 
dreamed of when we were envying the 
follower of the Prophet his anderin. 

Of the present edition of J/aji Baba the 
most interesting features are the illustra- 
tions. Not those reproduced from Morier’s 
own drawings—they strike us as rather 
scraggy and unskilful; but those by Persian 
artists. They are interesting by reason of 
their matter and by reason of their manner. 
They give us a vivid sense of Persia as she 
meets the eye; and we could hug them for 
theirnovel treatment of perspective. Dr. Wills 
had the hearttoremonstrate with hisillustrator 
upon this point; but the Persian responded 
like a man “ that all European drawings were 
incorrect, and that A’s system of perspective 
(that of all Orientals) was the correct one.” 
Correct or not, it is extremely entertaining, 
the figures in the background of a picture 
being almost always two or three sizes bigger 
than those to the front. But why, oh why, 
didn’t the editor give us an index of the 
illustrations ? And why did the publishers 
print the book on such heavy paper? Our 
arms still ache and our hands are stiff from 
the labour of holding it. 


THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 


Bookbinding in England and France. By 
W. Y. Fletcher. (Seeley.) 


“1 orren wonder what the vinters buy one 
half so precious as the stuff they sell,” 
wrote Fitzgerald’s Omar; and a lover of 
splendid books may wonder in like fashion 
on what else the beggarly three half-crowns, 
which this book costs, could be spent to 
obtain such wondrous value for the money. 
Seventeen full-page plates (some of them 
double) in gold and colours, printed as only 
Messrs. Griggs know how, with forty other 
pictures, and two most lucid and admirable 





essays by an expert of eminenee, all in a 
neatly bound volume, for seven and sixpence! 
It takes one’s breath away. ‘True, that the 
book is only two Portfolio Monographs bound 
together; and may fail to surprise readers 
of that amazingly liberal periodical. But 
even the most greedy book-lover feels 
ashamed to get so much in return for 
so little. 

It may be a sign of the period that a 
pastime which, when prices were insignifi- 
cant, was chiefly confined to the wealthy, 
should, now they have become prohibitive, 
appeal to an audience as wide as this 
popular edition implies. The costly mono- 
graphs by the same author, to purchase 
which takes as many guineas as this book 
shillings, differ from it in degree only. 
Fact and facsimiles are no less good here ; 
and in this particular context colour 
printing—too often a thing to shudder 
at—does more than give you an accurate 
replica of the books as they appear to-day, 
it restores their faded livery to its pristine 
beauty. Herein the habit of English repro- 
duction of leather binding differs from 
the French. They give you the book as 
it is now, and record the accidents, the 
insults, and the blemishes wrought by care- 
less owners. But here we are spared the 
pang of witnessing mutilation and decay. 
For fine bindings in the rightful order of 
their existence should not incur any damage. 
In well-maintained libraries centuries of 
lawful use should leave little sign of wear 
and tear. Therefore it is surely more 
respectful to the masters who clothed the 
books we prize, that the ravages of louts, or 
even the damage by natural causes, should 
be forgotten, so that we who cannot possess 
the volumes themselves may gloat on their 
presentation in all the splendour of their 
prime. 

It is pleasing to find that English binding 
can hold its own beside that of other nations 
to-day, even as it has always. For not 
merely the much belauded volumes wrought 
by Roger Payne, or by his follower Lewis, 
whom Mr. Fletcher inclines to rank still 
higher, but a list of names reaching so far 
back as the eleventh century supports the 
claim of the British, who were the first 
people to issue all volumes bound, and 
never fell into the ignoble custom of 
paper wrappers — which still prevails 
almost everywhere but in England. But 
the tempting subject of books, histori- 
cally considered, cannot be touched upon 
here, else might this monograph suffice to 
show that national taste has left its mark as 
distinctly upon bindings as upon buildings. 
The artistic aspect, however, is set forward 
by the author in a way that is rare. For 
your expert, as a rule, cares little for art, 
and has no word of hope for its future. But 
in English Bookbindings Mr. Fletcher’s last 
sentence, a quotation from Miss Prideaux’s 
preface to a certain catalogue, runs: 


‘“‘ Binding can never become a fine art unless 
invention goes hand in hand with the execution, 
which now leaves nothing to be desired. In all 
departments of decorative art we see the same 
inability to escape from the traditions of the 
past, but in none has there been such servile 
copying of the old models as in the decoration 
of books.” 





To which one feels tempted to add, Well done, 
Miss Prideaux, and thrice well done, Mr. 
Fletcher, for endorsing an opinion so utterly 
opposed to that of the ‘‘ idiots who rave in 
enthusiastic tone of every century but this, 
every country but their own.” Excepting 
that the present tense of Miss Prideaux’s 
warning might be now changed truthfully 
to the pasi, it is pertinent and valua- 
ble to the last degree. But as the speci- 
mens on view in recent years at the New 
Gallery prove clearly, there is an awaken- 
ing in most branches of the applied arts, 
and most certainly in the bookbindings 
by Messrs. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, Roger 
de Coverly, Sir Edward Sullivan, the Misses 
McColl, Irene Nicholls, and Birkenruth, to 
name but a few. And this advance is 
distinctly unlike the fantastic experiments 
of the latest French school, which have 
been so prominent in various Parisian ex- 
hibitions recently. For the new English 
binders do not strain after so-called 
Japanese effects, or employ patchwork of 
divers leathers, encrusted with all sorts of 
alien substances, but are content to decorate 
the sober leather with devices at once new 
and beautiful. That this view is not 
patriotic prejudice but simple fact, can be 
proved by a reference to a recent illustrated 
article upon French bindings which ap- 
peared in Zhe Studio. Even should such 
evidence as the black-and-white reproduc- 
tion given therein fail to sustain the charge, 
a sight of the gaudy books themselves 
would quickly do so. 

Amateurs of the arts who are not 
specially lovers of binding should not 
neglect this capital book, and those who 
are interested technically, should do their 
best to assure Mr. Fletcher that the genius 
he hopes “may arise who will be able to 
unite originality of design with the mar- 
vellous accuracy and finish which dis- 
tinguish the work of the present day,” is, 
most probably, here among us all the time 
—as those who care to seek may discover 
for themselves. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Life and Labour of the People in London. 
Vol. VIII. Edited by Charles Booth. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Cuartes Booru continues his task of 
giving us an inventory of the people of 
London from his analyses of the census 
returns, and the results of his own investi- 
gations. He has now reached the eighth 
volume, which is devoted to the professional 
classes, to domestic servants, and to the 
unoccupied section of the community. There 
are numerous details about the age of the 
eople, their earnings, their social con- 
ition, and the statistical treatment is 
supplemented with some description of each 
section. The classification is necessarily 
comprehensive. We find, for instance, that 
the class “civil and municipal service” 
is wide enough to include the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Government charwoman ; the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the brokers’ man. 
There are, we learn, 17,643 persons in 
civil and municipal service. The number is 
absurdly small considering the multiplicity 
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of public authorities in London, and the 


‘army of officials connected with them. The 


explanation of the apparent underestimate 
is that many of this class live beyond the 
metropolitan boundaries, and are therefore 
outside the census returns and Mr. Booth’s 
book. The same remark applies to the 
medical section, which includes doctors, 
dentists, druggists, veterinary surgeons, and 
nurses—26,508 in all. Of these 15,542 are 
nurses, but many of the London nurses are 
outside the ‘London borders, where the 
great asylums and similar institutions are 
situated. We would have expected Mr. 
Booth to have made a note of such points. 

The chapter on law contains a description 
of the undercurrents of the profession. 
Strangely enough, the neighbourhood of 
Cursitor-street seems to possess the same 
characteristics as in the days of Dickens. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Snagsby, 
law stationer, had his office in Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, and that Mr. Snagsby gave 
out work to impecunious copyists. He ‘‘ was 
giving out a large quantity of work just 
now,” he told Mr. Tulkinghorn when that 
gentleman called to trace the unknown 
copyist. So to-day the modern Snagsby 
does the same, and has his office in the same 
district. And, as in the great case of 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, the documents must 
always be copied ina hurry. ‘ Given out 
Wednesday night, eight o’clock,” read Mr. 
Snagsby from his book, ‘ brought in on 
the Thursday morning at half after nine.” 
‘* Solicitors,” writes Mr. Booth, “have a 
fancy for having the documents which they 
give out over-night copied out and ready for 
them by the time they reach their office next 
morning.” This undue haste contrasts 
curiously with the ‘‘law’s delays,” and 
men have to work all night to satisfy 
the ‘solicitors’ fancy.” We are told 
that copyists fall off their chairs with 
sleep, and one “almost put out his 
eye with his pen.” The _ condition 
of the copyists has not improved since 
Snagsby’s days, and the middlemen in the 
business have increased. According to Mr. 
Booth’s investigations there is a hierarchy 
of middlemen between the solicitor who 
gives out the document and the man who 
copies it. At the bottom of the scale are 
the ‘‘Wallers”—who are generally found 
leaning against the walls, or hanging round 
a lamp-post in Cursitor-street. There are 
two hundred of them in London. The 
“Wallers” are the outsiders who only get 
work when the “sitters” cannot overtake 
the copying given to them by the “ office: 
keeper” (in whose office they sit), who get 
it from a law stationer, who has it from a 
solicitor, who does it for a barrister, behind 
whom is the unfortunate client who pays 
for it all. 

Turning to another section of Mr. Booth’s 
book, it is pleasant to know that 24,243 
people in London are occupied in brightening 
our lives with ‘‘art and amusement.” As 
the list includes 2,000 showmen and 10,000 
musicians, among whom are a thousand 
organ-grinders, the existence of the class is 
not an unmixed blessing. If we have an 
army of people catering for our amuse- 
ments, we are not without facilities for 
hearing and seeing them. ‘The London 





theatres, if only half full, would hold 
200,000 people a week, and the music-halls 
can accommodate 800,000 weekly, which 
means that, on an average, one out of every 
London family has a “night off” once a 
week. An attempt is made to reckon the 
market value of the theatrical profession— 
from the ‘‘super” to the “star.” A mis- 
cellaneous class under the heading’ of 
‘Literature and Science” does not invite 
notice, as the information with regard 
to the sub-divisions is not very com- 
plete. There are no means of arriving 
at the average earnings of those engaged 
in literature. The classes occupied in all 
branches of literature and journalism number 
3,211. Teachers, a well-defined class, are 
27,561 strong, and 8,597 persons minister 
to the spiritual needs of the people and 
receive- temporal rewards ranging from 
nothing up to £5,000 a year. Nearly 
400,000 servants attend to our domestic 
needs. The most formidable of all the 
classes diagnosed in Mr. Booth’s work are 
the unoccupied masses. They total 1,333,676. 
Of these 38,609 are “‘ retired from business,” 
4,577 are pensioners, 90,392 confess that 
they are guilty of “living on their own 
means,” and students are insulted by being 
included in the unoccupied list. Over a 
million are put down first, as “‘ others over 
ten years,” which upon further investigation 
turn out to be a very mixed lot indeed. 
They include the inmate of the workhouse 
and the Member of Parliament, the vagrant 
and the privy councillor, lunatics and pro- 
fessors. It is only by a process of statistical 
levelling, therefore, that Mr. Booth arrives 
at his army of a million and a quarter 
“unoccupied.” There is a huge amount of 
well-digested information in Mr. Booth’s 
book. The matter is arranged as interestingly 
as possible, and, while it may not be inviting 
to the ordinary reader, is valuable to the 
student of sociology. 


‘A MOST EXTRAORDINARY YOUNG 
WOMAN.” 


The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd 
(Lady Stanley of Alderley), recorded in 
Letters of a Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 
to 1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 
(Longmans. ) 


*“Lorp Suerrietp’s daughter is indeed a 
most extraordinary young woman.” This 
extract from one of Gibbon’s letters, which 
is quoted on the title-page, is calculated to 
give the reader a somewhat erroneous im- 
pression of the contents of the volume. 
The last ten years of the eighteenth century 
brought into a fierce prominence many 
women whose life records are indelibly 
stamped on the story of the world’s history, 
but Maria Josepha Holroyd was certainly 
not one of these. Had it not been for her 
grandchild, who has so admirably edited her 
correspondence, her name would probably 
have been entirely forgotten by the out- 
side world. Her life was spent, it is 
true, in the midst of alarms, but she was 
always the one who looked on. She 
was a typical English girl of her day 





and generation, and in her letters we have a 
picture of the ordinary, but far from more- 
tonous, everyday life of a century ago, 
which must prove of real historical interest. 

Miss Holroyd was certainly gifted with 
the pen of a very ready writer, and there is 
not a trace of stiffness or unreality in the 
whole collection of her correspondence. 
The unvarying brightness and spontaneity, 
which are perhaps the most striking features 
in the volume, show how little she imagined 
that after many days her letters would 
become the property of a curious public. 
The book is interesting and valuable from 
many points of view: as the unconscious 
revelation of a charming personality it 
takes a very high place among the books 
of the season. 

Maria Josepha Holroyd was the daughter 
of the Lord Sheffield who is chiefly known 
to posterity as the intimate friend of Gibbon. 
At a very early age she showed signs of an 
alarming precocity of intellect. In a letter 
to her aunt Serena, written at the age of 
twelve, we find her gravely discussing the 
demerits of the latest opera, the merits of 
Mrs. Siddons’ acting, and the special attrac- 
tions of Les Annales de la Vertu. Three 
years later she gives the following account 
of her studies : 


‘Tn the first place I am reading Les Oeuvres 
de Dien, for which I cannot thank you enough. 
I have never read anything of the sort that was 
at the same time so amusing and instructive, 
and where everything is turned toa religious 
purpose. Sully’s Memoirs and Plutarch’s Lives 
I am also reading. I have read, too, 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, which interested 
me very much. Did you ever read 
Destouche’s plays in French? Ten very 
small duodecimos, and are, I think, very good 
plays ; but my favourite plays are Le Mercier’s, 
who wrote the T'ubleau de Paris.” 


This from a girl of fifteen and a hundred 
years before the advent of a cheap literature! 

In 1791 Lord Sheffield and Miss Holroyd 
started for Lausanne on a visit to Gibbon. 
The party stopped on the way at Paris, 
which was then in a perfect ferment of 
excitement on account of the attempted 
escape of the King and Queen, and in a 
number of letters to her aunt and other 
friends Maria Josepha gives a vivid account 
of her experiences. It cannot be said that 
she throws any new light on the much 
be-written Revolution ; but her descriptions 
are always extremely lively, and help us to 
form some idea of the way in which the 
tremendous upheaval struck a disinterested 
contemporary. In a letter dated July 11, 
1791, we get a most graphic account of the 
ludicrous Féte de Voltaire at which she was 
present. Mad as the rabble was at that 
time, it seems almost impossible that any 
civilised beings could have crammed so 
much absolutely childish folly into a short 
ceremony. Our Lord Mayor’s show is truly 
ridiculous enough, but the foolery of the 
Féte de Voltaire would be sufficient for 
a dozen of our poor ceremonies. 

The party spent a very pleasant time 
with Gibbon at Lausanne, and it would 
seem that the historian went out of his way 
to make himself agreeable. During her 
stay, Miss Holroyd came in contact with 
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a visit to M. and Mme. Necker is particularly 
interesting : 

“Mme. Necker,” she writes, ‘‘is very 
learned, as you know, and talked a good deal 
with Mr. Gibbon upon subjects of literature. 
She is rather a fine woman—-much painted, 
and, when she is not painted, very yellow; but, 
on the whole, better looking than I expected. 
Necker is a very vulgar looking man—very 
like the print of him in The Importance of 
lieligious Opinions. Mme. de Staél was there. 
She is ugler than Lady K. Douglas ; but so 
lively and entertaining, that you would totally 
forget in five minutes whether she was hand- 
some or ugly.” 


The homeward journey across perturbed 
Europe at a time when preparations for a 
great war were being made on all sides was 
full of exciting incidents, which are most 
graphically set forth. Once arrived at 
Shetfield Place, the house becomes full of 
French emigrés, whose somewhat preju- 
diced interpretations of current events are 
given in Miss Holroyd’s letters to her 
many friends. It is quite impossible in 
the space at our disposal to give even a list 
o* the distinguished visitors to Sheffield 
Pl ice, but special mention must be made of 
Gi>bon, who stayed for a considerable time 
with Lord Sheffield in 1794. Those who 
would form an adequate idea of the per- 
sonality of “le grand Gib,” as Miss Holroyd 
styles him, will greatly enjoy these letters, 
which abound in intimate touches and genial 
sarcasmis Which cannot fail to make the great 
historian live in the mind of the reader. 

In 1796 Maria Josepha Holroyd -was 
married to Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and it would seem 
that this event put an end to her entertain- 
ing correspondence. At any rate, the last 
letter in this mest interesting volume is 
written a day or two after the wedding. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The World Beautiful. First Series (Gay & 
Bird), and Second Series (Sumpson Low). 
By Lilian Whiting. 

A wore robust title would have suited these 

volumes of essays. Unlike many books on 

the conduct of life, they are instinct with the 
personality, and fibrous with the experience, 
of their writer. Miss Whiting does not 
suppose that one can do lasting good by 
giving a new twist to the old kaleidoscope 
of apothegms and anecdotes which is at 
the service of every library moralist. She 
writes on the old themes: The Duty of 

Happiness, Friendship, Social Amenities, 

Conversation, Success as a Fine Art, Savoir 

Faire, Finance, and Integrity, and others 

more profound and spiritual; but she rises 

above the throng in her treatment of 
them. It is, indeed, necessary to emphasise 
her standpoint rather than catalogue her 
matter. Miss Whiting is clearly of that 
growing band of men and women who 
believe that an awakening of the human 
soul, attended by the acquisition of new 
psychic powers, already enjoyed by the few, 
is the gift which the future holds for the 
children of men. Emerson planted the seeds 
of this hope in modern minds, Since then 





it has vitalised itself in many soils. What 
the new Theosophy is thought to exaggerate 
in the closet is already proclaimed temperately 
on the house-tops. It is temperately pro- 
claimed by Miss Whiting. By her the 
old counsel to struggle is given in new 
terms, the terms of Emerson: ‘“ Our painful 
labours are unnecessary; there is a better 
way.” In the cultivation and deepening 
of his spiritual apprehension, and in sub- 
mitting himself to the operation of the divine 
energy which will thus be made visible to 
him, man will henceforth be strong with a 
measure of the divine strength. Recognising 
that his fellows, whether they know it or 
not, are living vessels of the same divine 
energy, he will consider them in that light, 
and this conviction will gradually invest all 
his social relations and feelings with order 
and sweetness. Not the least remarkable 
feature of this teaching is the enjoinment of 
definite mental exercises in the domain of 
ideal suggestion, and the serene confidence 
with which speedy moral gain is predicted. 
Altogether these essays are noteworthy in 
themselves, and even more so as a sign of 
the times. 


* % % 


“THe Centric Lisrary”: Zhe Shadow of 
Arvor. By Edith Wingate Rinder. 
(Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. ) 

Tue so-called Celtic Renascence has, at any 

rate, given us some individual books of a 

remarkable distinction and literary charm. 

And among these must certainly be 

reckoned the volume of Breton tales, trans- 

lations and adaptations, which we owe to 

Mrs. Wingate Rinder. Some of them are 

frankly legendary, such as the well-known 

story of the ‘Sorcerer and the Menhirs,” 
others are idylls of comparatively modern 


life within the boundaries of the four 
bishoprics. There is no incongruity in this. 


For of all the branches of the Southern, or 
Brythonic, Celts, the inhabitants of Brittany 
are outwardly, as well as at heart, the most 
conservative. In this land of gentle Catholics, 
customs and superstitions, which in Corn- 
wall and in Wales a harsh and militant 
form of Protestantism has driven under- 
ground, still flourish as they have flourished 
from immemorial antiquity. It is an old, 
old country. Unaffected by the Revolu- 
tion, little affected even by Christianity, 
primeval beliefs still live, and the Celtic 
glamour is ever fresh, in the hamlets of 
Piouhenik and Ploumazeau. We have 
nothing but praise for the manner in which 
Mrs. Wingate Rinder has accomplished 
her task. With all the serious side of the 
Celtic life, with its inherent poetry and its 
pervasive melancholy, she is wholly in touch. 
Her style is exquisite in its restraint and 
the delicacy of its word-painting. "Where 
vivacity and humour are required, she is, 
perhaps, less successful. ‘The story of 
** Devil-May-Care,” for instance, would have 
borne telling with more gusto. Or, better 
still, it might have been omitted as barely 
in keeping with the general tone of the 
collection. Most of the tales chosen belong, 
in their present form at least, to the period 
of Christianisation; they are tales of the 
coming of the saints, of Sant-Ervoan and 
Santez-Anna of Plounevez-Porzay. The 





better-known matiére de la Bretagne, the 
group of tales in which the Arthur cycle of 
romances had its origin, is not represented. 
The external form of the book is very 
pleasant, and reflects great credit on those 
new recruits to the growing company of 
publishers, Messrs. Patrick Geddes & 
Colleagues. We could wish that Mrs. 
Wingate Rinder had indicated to us, how- 
ever briefly, the sources from which each 
story was taken. A few notes in an ap- 
pendix would have been but a_ small 
concession for belles lettres to make to 
scholarship. We desire this the more in 
that we find the name of M. le Vicomte 
Hersart de la Villemarqué amongst those 
of writers to whom Mrs. Wingate Rinder ac- 
knowledges indebtedness. Now the legends 
collected by this pioneer of Celtic research 
are understood not to be presented in quite 
their unsophisticated purity. 


* * * 


The Money-Spinner, and Other Character Notes. 
By Henry Seton Merriman and 8. G. Tal- 
lentyre. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tuts is not a novel, but a series of char- 

acter studies reprinted from the pages 

of the Cornhill Magazine. The authors 
inform us that “of these sketches, origin- 
ally intended to be written in collabora- 
tion, a minority only are from the pen of 
H. S. Merriman.” If, however, as the 
sketches stand, they were not written in 
collaboration, it would perhaps have been 
fairer to have indicated in some fashion to 
which author each is due. The book, of 
course, recalls the innumerable volumes of 

Characters which form such a marked feature 

of seventeenth century literature, and of 

which the most striking are those of Bishop 

Earle and Sir Thomas Overbury. Mr. W. A. 

Raleigh, in his admirable monograph on 

the English novel, has pointed out the 

part which these collections played in the 
evolution of fiction as we now know it. 

Useful as they were in this way, one cannot 

but feel that at the present day the form is 

somewhat obsolete. Any one of the studies 
now before us might pass well enough in 
the pages of a magazine; but thrown 
together in a volume they are too obviously 
the mere raw material of fiction, crude 
abstractions, standing sorely in need of 
relief and contrast. Taken by themselves, 
and viewed simply as notes for subsequent 
elaboration, they are by no means without 
merit. They are brightly written and show 

a certain freshness of observation. The best 

are, we think, those entitled ‘‘ The Money- 

Spinner,” ‘‘The Nurse,” ‘The Mother,” 

“The Child,” ‘The Spinster.” Some of 

the others are marred by cheap wit and even 

cheaper pathos. 


* * * 


Scandinavian Folk-Lore: Illustrations of the 
Traditional Beliefs of the Northern Peoples. 
Selected and Translated by W. A. Craigie, 
M.A. (Gardner.) 

Mr. Craiere describes his book as “an 

attempt to repeat, with fuller resources, 

the design of Thorpe in the second 
volume of his Northern Mythology.” Scan- 
dinavian folk-lore is unusually rich and 
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well preserved. We have a goodly volume 
of some 550 pages; nevertheless the com- 
= complains that in some of the sections 
e has been unable to do full justice to the 
wealth of material at his disposal. Mr. 
Craigie has translated from Icelandic, 
Faerdese, Danish (including Norwegian), 
and Swedish sources, drawing alike from 
the sagas and from the traditions still living 
in the mouth of the peasantry of to-day. Of 
course, these stories do not directly represent 
the primitive Scandinavian belief. Folk- 
lore may be defined as ‘‘ forgotten religion.” 
The past appears contorted through the 
haze of a Christian present, and Thor and 
Odin are but dim shapes of terror, stripped 
of their regality. Mr. Craigie has grouped 
his subject under ten heads: ‘The Old 
Gods,” ‘‘ Trolls and Giants,” ‘‘ Berg-folk and 
Dwarfs,” ‘“ Elves or Huldu-folk,” ‘ Nisses 
or Brownies,” ‘‘ Water-beings,”’ ‘‘ Monsters,”’ 
‘“‘Ghosts and Wraiths,”’ Wizards and 
Witches,” ‘“‘ Churches, Treasures, Plagues.” 
This classification, as he admits, is a some- 
what artificial one. Trolls, berg-folk, elves, 
nisses, brownies, all represent at bottom 
much the same conception, that of the 
‘hidden folk,” the shadowy underground 
people who sometimes mingle in mortal 
affairs, the dwellers in Hades. Largely it 
is a matter of locality. The elf of Iceland is 
the berg-man of Denmark; and the grim 
imagination of the Icelander makes his 
unseen being a giant, while the quieter 
fancy of the Dane shapes it as a dwarf or a 
domestic niss. Mr. Craigie has been careful 
to give the source of each of his stories in 
the admirable notes. He has done his work 
excellently, and has made a book which is 
not only valuable to the student, but also 
entertaining to the general reader. 


* * 
* 


The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shake- 
speare. By Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A. 
(Arnold. ) 

Tus is a new edition of a book which 

has a well-deserved reputation. Canon 

Ellacombe is a learned and _ practical 

gardener—the garden at Bitton Vicarage 

is said to be one of the sights of Gloucester- 
shire—and an intimate lover of the old 
poets. None could be better qualified to 
illustrate and explain Shakespeare’s very 
numerous allusions to flowers and to gardens. 

Canon Ellacombe’s method is, in his own 

words, first to “quote every passage in 

which Shakespeare names the plant or 
flower”; then to “follow with illustrations 

(few and short) from contemporary writers ; 

then with any observations that may present 

themselves in the identification of Shake- 
speare’s plants with their modern representa- 
tives, finishing each with anything in the 
history of, or modern uses of, or cultivation of 
the plant that I think will interest readers.” 

This scheme is carried out with an abund- 

ance of quaint lore drawn largely from the 

Herbal of John Gerarde and the Paradisi in 

Sole Paradisus Terrestris of John Parkinson. 

We always regret that our national deifica- 

tion of Shakespeare leads to the isolated 

treatment of him in such books as this. The 

Plant-lore and Garden-craft of the Elizabethans 

would be a more comprehensive, and certainly 

a more scientific, subject. 





POETRY. 





A Selection from the Poems of George John 
Romanes. With an Introduction by T. 
— Warren. (Longmans, Green, & 

0.) 


HE poems of Mr. G. J. Romanes have 
the peculiar interest of being the work 
of a scientist (word abhorred of Mr. Henley!) 
who, till almost the last of his life, was a 
pronounced materialist. They show that 
even a materialist in science may forget his 
materialism when he is dealing with warm 
human loves and sympathies; and they 
reflect that process of thought by which, in 
his latter years, he won his way to a higher 
and more spiritual creed. No man oppressed 
by the materialism of the age can be in- 
different to these indications that even a 
“‘scientist”” of the higher kind finds the 
need of an outlet beyond science, and in- 
stinctively seeks the aid of a medium which 
the science-fed man is prone to blaspheme. 
It is the triumph of Prospero over Caliban. 
For Caliban, having learned Prospero’s 
language, in these poems does not use it 
merely to blaspheme. Nothing could be 
more humble in its sincerity than one of 
the sonnets expressing the sentiments of the 
last period of Mr. Romanes’ life : 


PSALM XxyVy. 138. 


** T ask not for Thy love, O Lord: the days 
Can never come when anguish shall atone. 
Enough for me were but Thy pity shown 
To me as to the stricken sheep that strays, 
With ceaseless cry for unforgotten ways. 
Oh, lead me back to pastures I have known, 
Or find me in the wilderness alone, 

And slay me as the hand of mercy slays. 


‘** T ask not for Thy love, nor e’en so much 
As for a hope on Thy dear breast to lie ; 
But - Thou still my Shepherd—still with 
suc 
Compassion as may melt to such a cry ; 
That so I hear Thy feet, and feel Thy touch, 
And dimly see Thy face ere yet I die.” 





Songs and Meditations. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(Constable & Co.) 


In Songs and Meditations Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett has followed many muses, including Mr. 
Swinburne’s; but to our mind he is never 
— than when he follows Spenser. 
Take these stanzas : 


** And now smooth-vestured for delight 
In a clear gown of blue and silver white, 
She steppeth forth to the green 
And pleasant fields ; unto her lovely face 
The light doth look for food, 
That thereon supping he may borrow grace, 
And for her sake live clean, 
To be a sweet shrine for such maidenhood. 


What bridal for what bride 
Than sun and open weather 
Could be fitter her pride 
Whom no man’s yoke could tether ? 

You shall but see together 

Her and the south-west wind, 

But you shall know her mind 

In no man’s love to bide. 

Bind for her head a crown of crocuses 

And for her vest, 

More fairy white than snow on upland wolds, 
A posy of the flowers she loveth best, 

St: «k with marsh-marigolds 





And shy primroses and pale lady-smock, 

Anemones that flock 

In woody hollows where the dormice nest. 

So in hedge-flowers and young crocuses 

Let bosom and brows go drest.”’ 
Full as graceful and dainty as this is Mr. 
Hewlett at his best. His fault is that, like 
many young poets, he has printed at first 
too much and too indiscriminately. 





From the Hills of Dream. By Fiona Macleod. 
(Patrick Geddes. ) 


‘Critic glamour ’’—we have all heard of 
it, and our eyes have desired to see it. 
Now, mysterious glamour of the truest and 
highest kind, be it Celtic or otherwise, 
has this quality: its touch of vagueness is 
meaningful with a secret which the poet at 
least feels, if he does not thoroughly grasp ; 
and the secret is there, shut up in aptest 
words, for whomsoever understands, because 
he knows. It is otherwise with what goes 
for glamour in a good many of the verses 
of the day. Tennyson described them 
unawares : 

‘** Like a song of little meaning, though the 

words be strong.” 

This is the defect of which Miss Fiona 
Macleod must beware in the poems we owe 
to a pen that has delighted with its prose. 
These poems, nevertheless, have a very real 
spell, a haunting suggestion of a mystery 
which the writer cannot herself capture, a 
secret of which she has not the word. Yet 
the singer, if he have not the secret, should 
have the word of the secret; even as the 
old prophets, it is lawful to believe, did 
not always understand the full meaning of 
their saying. In such poems as “In the 
Shadow ” we have a certain wild feeling of 
dim and unrealised romance, which shows 
that Miss Fiona Macleod has a true spirit 
of poetry, and no small gift of expression. 


IN THE SHADOW. 


‘‘Qh, she will have the deep dark heart, for 

all her face is fair, 

As deep and dark as though beneath the 
shadow of her hair : : 

For in her hair a spirit dwells that no white 
spirit is, 

And hell is in the hopeless heaven of that lost 
spirit’s kiss. 

She has two men within the palm, the hollow 
of her hand: 

She takes their souls and blows them forth 
as idle, drifted sand ; 

And one falls back upon her breast that is his 
quiet home, 

And one goes out into the night and is as 
wind-blown foam. 


* * * * 


And is there any home for him whose portion 
is the aight ? 

And is there any peace for him whose doom 
is endless flight ? 

O wild sad bird, O wind-spent bird, O bird 
upon the wave, 

There is no home for thee, wild bird, but in 


1» 


the cold sea-grave ! 
Despite the touches of genuine fancy in 
this poem, when all is read we are con- 
strained to ask with Antonio in the ‘“ Mer- 
chant of Venice”: ‘Is this anything?” 
Elsewhere we find graphic touches, such as 
‘‘The curled young bracken unsheath their 
green claws.” And in one set of sonnets 
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Miss Macleod shows what she can do with a 
definite idea : 


** He loved me, as he said, in every part, 
And yet I could not, would not give him all: 
Why should a woman forfeit her whole heart, 
At bidding of a single shepherd’s call ?” 


So it begins; and in the next two sonnets 
is developed the theme of one human 
being’s impotence to be the ruler and stay 
of another. 


II. 


‘* *T am thy shepherd, love, that on this hill 
Of life shall tend and guard thee evermore.’ 
These were thy words that far-off day, and 

still 
Lives on thy echoing lips this bond of yore. 
Yet who wert thou, O soul as I am, thus 
To take so blithely gage of shepherding ? 
Were we not both astray where perilous 
Steps might each into the abysma! darkness 
fling ? 
Lo, my tired soul, even as a storm-stayed ewe 
Across the heights unto my shepherd cried : 
But to the sheltered vale at last I drew, 
And laid me weary by thy sleeping side. 
Thou didst not hear the shepherd calling us 
Nor far the night-wind, vibrant, ominous. 


III. 
‘**O shepherd of mine, lord of my little life, 
Guard me from knowledge even of the stress: 
And if I stray, take heed thou of thy wife, 
Errant from mere womanhood’s wantonness. 
Even as the Lord of Hosts, lo in thy hand, 
The hollow of thy hand, my soul support : 
Guide this poor derelict back unto the land 
And lead me, pilot, to thy sheltering port! 
No—no—keep back—away—not now thy 
kiss : 

O shepherd, pilot, wake! awake! awake ! 

The deep must whelm us both! Hark, the 
waves hiss, 

And as a shaken leaf the land doth shake ! 

Awake, O shepherding soul, and take com- 
mand !— 

Nay, vain, vain words: how shall he under- 
stand ?” 

There is more true mastery in this call of a 

woman on a man to assume towards her 

the office of a god—unreasonable and most 
natural—than in the nebulous romance 
which Miss Macleod chiefly affects. Moan- 
ing seas, sighing winds, death-moons, 
mystical moon-white lands, may mean so 
much or so little, that they are perilous 
** properties” for young poets. ‘‘ Mystery 
and sadness, sadness and mystery,” repeats 
the youthful rhymer. But this, though an 
undeniable utterance, will hardly suffice for 
the stock of a mystical singer. “And not to 
the young poet comes the secret hidden 

*‘under the roots of the ocean,” the inner 

vision which takes its stand “there where 

one centre reconciles all things.” 





Songs of the Maid. By John Huntley Skrine. 
(A. Constable & Co.) 


THERE is a lot of Mr. Kipling and a little 
of Mr. Swinburne in the blood of Mr. Skrine. 
He was prepared at least to receive their 
message—and that is all to his own credit. 
He had capacity; and these two authors 
have given a turn to the production of it. 
A charming dedication ‘To My Wife” puts 
the critic at once on terms of amity with the 
poet. There is just the note about it that 
tells you he is a serious person, and one 


who ‘will not fail you on the next page. 
Nor does he; for there you have two nice 
and neat verses to Mr. Andrew Lang by 
way of introduction to the Songs of the Maid. 
Need we add that this maid is Joan of Are, 
since we have already named Mr. Andrew 
Lang? We take from the section entitled 
““The Ocean Throne ” some specimen verses 
of a poem which show Mr. Skrine at his 
best : 


‘“THE MOTHER AND THE SONS.”’ 


‘“‘ Sons in my gates of the West, 
Where the long tides foam in the dark of the 
pine, ; 
And the cornlands crowd to the dim sky-line, 
And wide as the air are the meadows of kine, 
What cheer from my gates of the West *” 


And the reply to the mother-land is made— 


‘* Peace in thy gates of the West, 
England our mother, and rest ; 
In our sounding channels and headlands frore 
The hot Norse blood of the Northland hoar 
Is lord of the wave as the lords of yore, 
Guarding the gates of the West. 


‘¢ But thou, O mother, be strong 
In thy seas for a girdle of towers, 
Holding thine own from wrong, 
Thine own that is ours. 
Till the sons that are true of thy bone, 
Till the breed of the lion upgrown 
In a day not long, 
Shall war for our England’s own, 
For the pride of the ocean throne, 
Be strong, O mother, be strong.” 


Mr. Skrine takes a very respectable place 
in that department of patriotic poetry in 
which Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s genius creates 
rivals—but also slays them. 


FICTION. 





Tom Sawyer, Detective ; and Other Tales. By 
Mark Twain. (Chatto & Windus.) 


‘YOM SAWYER and Huck Finn are by 
far the most amusing of Mark Twain’s 
creations, and we welcome their return in the 
story which gives its title to this volume. 
Tom Sawyer is in particularly good form this 
time. His ingenuity, his love of a mystery, 
his noble unwillingness to tell a lie, and the 
finished art of the lies he does tell, all these 
find full swing in an astonishing adventure 
which crowns him and his patient partner 
with applause and fame. Mark Twain’s in- 
cidental humour is as fresh and entertaining 
as ever. Huck Finn, the narrator, has his 
insight into character : 


“It was always nuts for Tom Sawyer 
mystery was. 
a pie before me and him, you wouldn’t have to 
say, Take your choice; it was a thing that would 
regulate itself. Because in my nature I have 
always run to pie, whilst in his nature he 
has always run to mystery. People are made 
different. And it is the best way.” 

In the rest of the volume Mark Twain ex- 
pounds his idea of how to tell a tale of 
humour, and also indulges in a little con- 
troversy with M. Paul Bourget, whose com- 
ments upon America in Outre-Mer appear to 
have riled his hosts, some. Mark Twain 





a 





scores some neat points, certainly, but his 


If you’d lay out a mystery and | 


statement that America has nothing to learn 
from France in rail-roading, steam-shipping, 
steamboating, postal service, telegraphy, 
journalism, magazining, government, re- 
ligion, morals, or novel-writing! is just a 
little steep. It almost tempts one to dig up 
that old-fashioned hatchet of a word, bun- 
combe. On the whole, this is a bright, read- 
able book, with nothing of that detestable 
tendency to parody the wrong things which 
we have occasionally regretted in the author. 
For you can hardly call the amusing skit 
Adam’s Diary a parody of Paradise Lost. 





Revenge! By Robert Barr. With Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed, Stanley Wood, 
and E. Manton. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue first thing one is inclined to say about 
Mr. Robert Barr’s collection of short stories 
is that it is amazing so practised a hand 
should have wasted so many admirable, 
suggestive, and tortuous plots on little 
excursions when they might have served 
him for long exercises in tale-telling. In 
some of the very shortest of these stories 
there are the elements of what was wont to 
be called a three-volume novel, but the 
‘“‘ three-decker ” in both services is become, or 
is becoming, a thing of the past. When one 
reads farther, however, and especially when 
one has exhausted the budget, we have only 
gratitude to utter for Mr. Barr’s delightful 
conduct of the entertainment. He writes 
with such verve and gusto, his style is so 
fresh, bright, and occasionally quaint (his 
practice as “ Luke Sharp” of the Detroit 
Free Press has stood him in good stead), his 
incidents are so neatly contrived and dove- 
tailed, and his portraiture in the thumb- 
nail space is so careful and considerable, that 
one is completely satisfied, as after a good 
dinner. Carping is silenced and content 
reigns. All the stories touch nearly or 
remotely on the subject of revenge, some- 
times in the spirit of comedy, more often 
of tragedy; and some of these latter 
are sufficiently gruesome, more notably 
‘An Alpine Divorce” and ‘‘ Which was 
the Murderer?” “Two Florentine Bal- 
conies”’ is also good of that genre; but it is 
so full of suggestion that it must stand as 
one of those that demand fuller treatment 
for entire satisfaction. But, taking one 
consideration with another, we prefer Mr. 
Barr when he wears the comic mask. ‘Over 
the Stelvio Pass” is admirable, “A Deal 
on ’Change” is delightful, but “ The 
Bromley Gibberts Story” is the thing for 
our money. It is excellent sport in the way 
of both character and situation; for we 
know just such an editor as Shorely of Zhe 
Weekly Sponge, and such an author as 
Bromley Gibberts, and his whole game of 
getting the shifty and indeterminate editor 
to accept the story of the wholesale murder 
is in the most mirthful spirit of comedy. 





The Circassian. By Morley Roberts and 
Max Montesole. (Downey.) 

WE cannot think that Mr. Morley Roberts 

has had much to do with the production of 

this story. He may have supervised the 





amateur work of Mr. Max Montesole, but 
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even that work of supervision he has done 
lightly ; for Zhe Circassian is marked by none 
of his notable strength, not to say brutality, 
of style. But, for all that, the story is one of 
great vigour and of curious interest—more 
curious and interesting, perhaps, because of 
certain touches of awkwardness left apparent 
in the telling. It purports to be (as the 
authors declare in an instructive preface) 
‘the narrative of facts gathered from actors 
in the scenes described, who in almost all 
cases were known by the names under 
which they appear,” the scenes being of 
the famous revolt of Schamyl, the hero of 
the Caucasus, against the steady encroach- 
ments of the Russians upon his native 
valleys and mountains, and Sarif Ak Karasy 
being the nominal “hero and chronicler.” 
The story is remarkable in the absence of 
the element of Love—in which breach of 
common observance it follows an eminent 
example—but it contains marches and 
counter-marches, spyings and counter- 
spyings, strategies and ambushes, “ battle, 
murder, and sudden death,” and the smoke 
of powder and “ the smell of hot blood ”— 
all these galore. The narrative bears us 
along at the highest pitch of excitement, 
and enthrals us with the horrible realism of 
the steady extermination of a warlike and 
generous people who refuse to yield, spite 
of the hopelessness of their cause. Their 
hopelessness and their dignity in their cir- 
cumstances of catastrophe are marvellously 
well suggested. But—and this is the one 
serious fault of an admirable book—there 
is too much of this strain; there is no 
gentler contrast of the people at peace, 
or about any other occupation than war. 
We learn that they are savage enough 
to torture their enemies (they crucify a 
spy because they believe that that mode 
of putting him to death will kill his soul 
also), but we see nothing of the pathos or 
humanity of their existence, and we hear 
no softer note than that of war. Yet, 
we repeat, there is genuine power and 
picturesque vigour in the book, and we 
have conveyed to us the wild atmosphere of 
the mountains and caves and passes of the 
Promethean Caucasus, and singularly vivid 
touches even of the Russian camp. 





The Devil-Tree of El Dorado: a Romance of 
British Guiana. By Frank Aubrey. 
With Illustrations by Leigh Ellis and 
Fred Hyland. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Best of all things in this book is the frontis- 
piece of a naked man in mid-air writhing 
in the grasp of, as it were, half-a-dozen arms 
of a great octopus; next best is a very 
spirited and sufficiently well-written preface, 
entitled (with defiant timeliness, or timely 
defiance) ‘Shall Roraima (pronounced 
Roreema) be given up to Venezuela?” 
and least good of all is the story. The 
Venezuelan question appears to be settled, 
and so (it would seem) Mr. Frank Aubrey’s 
eloquent and picturesque plea is published 
too late to help to determine the Venezuelan 
boundary either on this side or on that of the 
wonderful Roraima. And what is Roraima? 
Roraima is one of the few wonders of the 
world—perhaps, truly, the only one—left un- 








explored. It is a mountain that rises sheer on 
all sides for two or three thousand feet from 
the plain, insomuch that travellers who 
have seen it declare it is inaccessible save 
by balloon. No man knows what is on the 
> of it, and no Indian will approach it ; but 
all men know that the plain from which it 
rises was in distant ages an inland sea, 
and Mr. Frank Aubrey (and others) guess 
that Roraima, once an island, now a 
mountain, carries on its top the famous or 
fabled golden city of Manoa, or El Doxado, 
in search of which Sir Walter Raleigh 
forfeited his fame and his life. Here—in 
the exploration of this extraordinary moun- 
tain and the discovery of the Golden City— 
Mr. Frank Aubrey had an excellent oppor- 
tunity, but, alas! he has squandered it; he 
has invented, too, many effects which ought 
to have been notable, impressive, and 
dazzling, but he has humbly given them 
away with both hands, as not knowing 
what to do with them. So that the city of 
Manoa becomes a thing of scoffing, and his 
people show as poor stuffed figures—even 
the kings, priests, and princesses among 
them—while the rest are the most in- 
adequate and handless of supers. But there 
is one gigantic and heroic stage creation, 
and that is the carnivorous Devil-Tree, con- 
cerning whose gross and obscene appetite it 
would be wise not to read just before bed- 
time. Mr. Frank Aubrey, of course, cannot 
help being an exceedingly raw amateur at 
story-telling ; but it is enough to make Mr. 
Rider Haggard weep to think what a 
romance might have been made of Zhe 
Devil-Tree. 





A Tale of the Thames. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Two young men, Guy Stillmere and Ralph 
Claymer, set out for a midsummer trip 
down the Thames from Trewsbury Mead to 
Chertsey. Ere long they fall in with a 
party containing a Dora and a Phyllis, and 
for the rest of their journey pursue the 
devious paths of flirtation with the usual 
result. Mr. Ashby-Sterry is in his element 
with such a theme. The acknowledged 
laureate of the river, he is intimate with 
every reach and backwater of it, and many 
a rowing party might do worse than ‘take 
this volume in place of a more formal 
guide-book. Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s notion of 
“riverain” delights, as he calls them, is 
somewhat a luxurious one. It includes 
softly cushioned punts and bottles with gold 
foil on them, and a good deal of pouting 
and be-ribboned muslin. Also a house-boat 
at intervals, with a man and a maid to 
attend on it. It is a matter of taste. 
Personally, we prefer our oldest clothes and 
the absence of menials. But, no doubt, for 
those who like that kind of thing Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry describes just the kind of 
thing they would like.. And on feminine 
frills and chiffons, as well as on the com- 
position of “riverain” drinks, his know- 
ledge is extensive and peculiar. This is 
the sort of book to read with pleasure in 
punt or canoe. The story is not much in 
itselfi—it is not meant to be; but it is 
prettily written, and interspersed with 


By J. Ashby-Sterry. 








dainty snatches of the lightest verse. Some 
of these appear to be Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
own, others are by that kindred spirit, the 
late Mortimer Collins. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir is impossible to agree with those who try 
to persuade us that the oblivion which has 
so rapidly overtaken much of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s work is undeserved. There may be 
truth in the assertion that in the sixties and 
seventies a new novel by Trollope was 
‘quite a literary event.’”’ That, indeed, is 
my own recollection. I think, however, it 
merely goes to show that, setting aside their 
half-a-dozen giants, those two decades were 
weak in fiction. We have not a Dickens or 
Thackeray or George Eliot to-day, but we 
can boast dozens of readable novelists. 


Moreover, the general standard seems 
higher. Hundreds of the library books 


issued in the seventies would never find a 
publisher now. I doubt also whether the 
enlightened contemporary reviewer invited 
to pass judgment on any one of Trollope’s 
later novels would find its publication ‘ an 
event” of any sort. Nevertheless, there are 
Trollopes which none of us would willingly 
have missed, and which will always be 
interesting as accurate pictures of the 
clerical, county, and middle-class society of 
the time. Standing before the shelves 
bearing the forty-five stout, and often 
alarmingly long, novels which this too 
fertile and facile writer produced between 
1847 and 1879, Ido not wonder the neophyte 
quails. If, however, he wisely selects the 
slimmest of all, Zhe Warden, and becomes 
sufficiently interested to follow it up with 
Barchester Towers and Last Chronicles of 
Barset, an inclination to undergo a course of 
Trollope may not impossibly supervene. In 
that case, passing by Zhe Three Clerks, The 
Bertrams, and the other earlier efforts, the 
first stop should be at Dr. Thorne, following 
that with Framley Parsonage. The Small 
House at Allington, Can You Forgiwe Her ? 
and He Knew He was Right are far too 
lengthy for any ordinary appetite, though I 
must confess I read the even more solid 
Orley Farm with considerable enjoyment. 
Phineas Finn was a great success, and tho 
first of an interesting series of political 
novels. Its sequel, Phineas Redux, may be 
left alone. Of the later stories, Zhe Eustace 
Diamonds and The Prime Minister are the 
best. Of the whole forty-five novels those 
comprising Z'he Chronicles of Barsetshire alone 
seem to possess vitality. 

There being practically no new books at 
this season I append the names of the six 
novels which I consider have proved the 
popular successes of 1896 : 


Liprary List. 


Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. H. Ward. 
The Sewers. By H. 8. Merriman. 

Weir of Hermiston. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Rodney Stone. By Conan Doyle. 

Cleg Kelly. By 8. R. Crockett. 


R. 
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THE BAD CHILD’S REWARD.* 


NEW book of good nonsense isas rare as 
the visits of angels, and hardly less 
welcome. For the production of good non- 
sense is a fine art, the masters of which can be 
counted on the fingers; and to-day—Edward 
Lear having passed from the land to whose 
stores of fun he added so much, and Lewis 
Carroll having become silent ormathematical, 
though a classic in his own lifetime—we 
seemed likely to be without a true artist in 
the craft until H. B. appeared hand in hand 
with B. T. B., and laid Zhe Bad Childs Book 
of Beasts very modestly before the readers 
of England. Indeed, so quiet and unobtru- 
sive was their little book’s entry that many 
persons who like literature to be not too 
serious, and who are eager for such a 
work, have not yet heard of it at all, and 
I, who am among those who look out for 
such things, came upon it quite by chance. 
For the benefit of others, I may say that 7'he 
Bad Child’s Book of Beasts is published at 
Oxford by Messrs. Alden & Co.; that the 
authors, it is rumoured, are not un- 
acquainted with Balliol; and that the volume 
is very slender and sheer joy from first page 
to last. 

Although the drawings of B. T. B., te 
which I shall return later, are of excellence 
all compact, it is H. B. who must be 
looked upon as the predominant partner, 
and considered the more welcome of the 
two: because England has never lacked 
comic draughtsmen. A comic picture is 
the result either of intention or accident, 
and more often perhaps of the latter (asso- 
ciated with ineptitude); but good comic 
verse proceeds only from intention. H. B.’s 
nonsense is intentional and, I think, super- 
latively good. Like his great predecessors 
Lear and Carroll, he has gone to Buffon for 
his buffooneries; but whereas they have 
occasionally added to the world’s fauna 
(with the Gryphon and the Quangle Wangle, 
and so on,) he has been content to keep 
merely to the hackneyed beasts which his 
young readers have already learned some- 
thing aboutin Near Home and Far Off (those 
awakening, federating books, the precursors 
of Mr. Kipling), and has given new and 
valuable facts concerning them—facts for 


* The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. (Alden & Co.) 








which we must always seek one comically 
inspired. This, for example, of the lion, is 
familiar when we see it, but it needed to be 
said : 


‘* The Lion, the Lion, he dwells in the waste, 
He has a big head and a very small waist.” 


So he has. Again, 


** The whale that wanders round the pole 
Is not a table fish.” 


Again, H. B. tells the rhinoceros that his 
hide ‘looks all undone,” a phrase that 
must hereafter always be attached to that 
beast. It is because we have waited so 
long for these truths to be uttered that I 
think H. B. should be hailed with acclama- 
tion. 

In mental equipment H. B. might be 
described as less imbecile than Lear and 
less fantastic than Lewis Carroll. A comic 
thought glides into his mind and glides out 
again on to the paper: he does not, like 
Lear, tax his invention, nor does he let 
the thought in the interim accumulate 
whimsical accretions as Lewis Carroll would. 
H. B. is a kind of nonsensical Wordsworth. 
Indeed, now and then the likeness is so 
close as to lead one to suspect inten- 
tional roguish imitation. Thus, of the 
camelopard : 


‘* The Camelopard, it is said 

By travellers (who never lie), 

He cannot stretch out straight in bed 
Because he is so high. 

The clouds surround his lofty head, 

ig Pornlets touch the sky. 

How Shafi I hunt this quadruped ? 

I cannot tell! NotI! 


Then follows “a picture of how people try 
and fail to hit that head so high,” in which 
we see the spent bullet pausing midway 
*twixt the ualimaen and the camelopard’s 
contemptuous smile. The second stanza 
solves the difficulty: and is it not like some- 
thing in the Lyrical Ballads ?— 


‘** T'll buy a little parachute 
4 common parachute with wings), 
Tl fill it full of arrowroot 
And other necessary things, 
And I will slay this fearful brute 
With stones and sticks and guns and 
slings.” 


The giraffe, by the way, has always ap- 
nealed to the humorist. One of Caran 
d’Ache’s drollest fancies depicts a row of 
them supporting a line of telegraph wires 
across the desert, and Hood wrote of a 
giraffe recently deceased : 


** They say, God wot ! 
He died upon the spot. 
But then in spots he was so _rich— 
I wonder which.” 


In manner H. B. approaches most nearly 
to Lewis Carroll, who also is of Oxford. 
He is more severely literary than Lear. 
Lear, for example, could never have written 
so formal a stanza as this (addressed to the 
Bad Child) : 


‘** But so control your actions that 
Your friends may all repeat, 
‘ This child is dainty as the Cat, 
And as the Owl discreet.’ ” 


Lear was more of a rollicker than H. B., 


although H. B. can be irresponsible enough, 


_scores of the girls of the village. 





as when he dismisses the Dromedary with 
the couplet : 


‘* The Dromedary is a cheerful bird : 
I cannot say the same about the Kurd.” 


On the other hand, if (which is not possible) 
we could imagine Lewis Carroll limiting his 
fancy to the simplest idea concerning each 
creature he mentions, we might attribute 
many of these verses tohim. Another point 
in common have these two writers—they 
are at bottom true poets. I doubt if Lear 
was. But from Lewis Carroll’s love of 
children as something more than little 
laughing elves—a spiritual love—have come 
certain beautifully tender verses, as all his 
readers know; and here are two stanzas 
from H. B.’s opening address to a child : 


‘* Your little hands were made to take 
The better things and leave the worse ones : 
They also may be used to shake 
The Massive Paws of Elder Persons. 


** And when your prayers complete the day, 
Darling, your little, tiny hands 
Were also made, I think, to pray 
For men who lose their fairylands.” 


The art of B. T. B. grows on one. At 
the first glance his pictures may not seem 
very rich; but they increase and increase 
in fun and incident. The Yak shop; the 
Papa who will not buy a Yak; the Arc- 
tic explorer who warms himself with a 
candle ; the Kurd; the historic meeting of 
friends on the summit of the whale; the 
hippopotamus who flattens leaden bullets ; 
the flying Dodo (and who before this has 
ever drawn a Dodo fying ?); the visitors to 
the Mu-se-um ; the hill that is dangerous to 
cyclists ; and the savants who have offended 
a frog—these are creations. 

For the moment the Good Child is at a 
discount. E. V. Lveas. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
VIII.—Samvet Ricwarpson. 


Two hundred years and seven have passed 
since Samuel Richardson was born. He 
came of a father who was ‘‘a very honest 
man, descended from a family of middling 
note,” and at that time a Derbyshire joiner ; 
and a mother who was ‘‘a good woman, of 
a family not ungenteel.” So Richardson 
himself described his parents. The boy 
was, it would seem, of the dullest when 
among his schoolfellows, although with the 
other sex he had no small measure of 
influence. Before he was well in his teens 
he was acting as muse and secretary to 
The child 
is father to the man, and Richardson never 
lost either his habit of vicarious letter- 
writing or his hold on womankind. Half a 
century later he was still surrounded by the 
sisterhood. On leaving school he became 
an industrious apprentice, married his 
master’s daughter, as every right-minded 
apprentice seems to have been bound to do, 
and settled down very contentedly to print 
papers, pamphlets, and books for the rest of 
his life in the neighbourhood of Fleet-street. 

In printing by day and receiving 
feminine confidences of an evening, ten, 
twenty, thirty years went by, until, just 
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as the worthy Samuel Richardson was 
beginning his second half-century, the 
suggestion was made to him that he should 
write a series of letters which might have 
sound moral influence on the young persons 
of the age; and he sat himself down and 
produced Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded. That 
is to say, at an age when most authors are 
thinking to lay aside the pen or bemoaning 
the poverty which disables them from doing 
so, Richardson was complacently and placidly 
beginning his career as one of the greatest 
novelists the world has seen. Pamela was 
published in 1740, and she took the town at 
once. She took the country too, and sub- 
sequently she numbered good intellects in 
Germany and France. Our own TZrilby had 
not more sway. Everyone read Pamela, 
because everyone is interested in the eternal 
warfare of virtue and vice, especially when 
virtue is a girl and vice is men. The pulpit 
was with Richardson, and when the pulpit is 
with a popular author that author is made. 
Mr. Pope, the poet, said that Pamela would 
do more good than many sermons, although, 
as a matter of fact, the book and the sermons 
worked together hand in hand. At Ranelagh 
ladies held up the volume to display the 
fact that they were in the fashion; but in 
what degree virtue was thus encouraged 
and vice checked we have no record. 

With the proceeds of Pamela Richardson 
bought retirement at Hammersmith, where 
he received the homage of a few great men 
and countless women, and where subsequently 
he wrote a disastrous sequel, followed by the 
glories of Clarissa Harlowe, and in its turn by 
Sir Charles Grandison. In Pamela and Clarissa 
Harlowe the author was at his best: he 
knew human nature as familiarly as a case 
of type, and the heart was handled as though 
it were a composing-stick at Salisbury-court. 
As a minute analyser of elemental emotion 
and passion, this plodding, inconspicuous 
printer is still the first. The accompanying 
portrait was painted when Richardson was 
sixty-one, 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE AT THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


On Christmas Eve a throng representing 
Paris and France witnessed the reception of 
M. Anatole France, who took the chair left 
vacant by the death, in poverty, solitude, 
and dishonour, of the “grand Francais,” 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. It was to hear the 
official praises of one who died overcome by 
so much blame, as well as to hear the 
panegyric of the new ruler of the French 
language, that the large audience gathered. 
Nor was it a difficult task that fell to the lot 
of M. Anatole France; the difficulty was 
evidently rather to restrain than to urge the 
natural and national rhetoric. The history 
of the Suez Canal is nothing less than 
explosive with eloquence. And when one 
considers what could be said, almost without 
the trouble of saying it, about the East and 
the West, the past and the present, Asia 
and France, one may suppose that M. 
France, like Clive, wondered at his own 
moderation. What he said was indeed said 
well. He was relieved, of course, of any judi- 








cial duty in regard to the later events of M. 
de Lesseps’ life, but was free to make a 
reference, moving and simple, to the ruined, 
aged traveller sitting, in expectation of 
death, in his moral exile, with an old 
travelling rug across his knees, perfectly 
silent while the Panama scandals filled the 
world; and one day the tears were seen 
upon his cheeks. His widow and his many 
children heard his praises and what must 
have seemed to them a rehabilitation of his 
name, and received from the Academy and 
the audience a public, though silent, sign of 
homage and respect. M. Anatole France, 
in the uniform, had for his two “ god- 
fathers” M. Frangois Coppée and M. 
Ludovie Halévy. 

His own welcome was spoken by the 
Vice-Rector of the Academy, M. Gréard. 
But for the peroration, which was devoted 
also to Ferdinand de Lesseps, this speech 
was, needless to say, distinctively literary. 
It was, according to custom, an appreciation, 
addressed, in the second person, to . 
Anatole France, of M. Anatole France's 
writings, mingled with biography. M. 
Gréard, having sketched the new Acade- 
mician’s childhood, without too much em- 
phasis, passed on to the search for the chief 
characteristic of the literature in which he 
had soon found his vocation. 


‘*Much is said to-day,” he averred, ‘‘of an 
interior life; but no one has carried further 
than you -_ Anatole France] the practice 
thereof and the love. You prize, amongst all 
others, chiefly those silent souls, deepest mines 
in which the diamond shapes itself in the dark. 
If you are seldom seen at the theatre, it is that 
the action of the players disturbs and oppresses 
you. Rather than the passive pleasure of seeing 
a play would you have the active joy of reading 
a book. To your mind the finest spectacle is 
that which you can give to yourself, as you read 
alone in your armchair. You close the book, 
and your spirit takes its way upon its own 
errand, and is its own subject; you follow 
where your own thought leads, and may bid us, 
too, follow. You hold that the good critic is 
he who tells the adventures of his soul amid 
masterpieces. Nor in this do you believe that 
you differ from the rest of men. Those who 
write are intent only upon themselves; we in 
turn, who read, are thinking of ourselves. And 
this is the right disposition for those who are 
to understand and to entertain one another.” 


The most significant passage of M. 
Gréard’s speech is, as might be expected, a 
study of tendencies. He said: 


‘“« The art of the seventeenth century believed 
in virtue; the art of the eighteenth believed in 
reason ; our own century for a time believed in 
passion. But it would seem that in this 
present day there is no faith but in one thing— 
instinct, the base and brutal instinct of which 
naturalism has declared itself the apostle. .. . 
Caught at its real origin, at the moment of its 
primal inspiration, naturalism is found to have 
been the legitimate reaction of the spirit of 
observation, justified by reason and knowledge, 
against the abuses of sentiment. And, indeed, 
how shall we ignore the riches of those elements 
with which this fruitful alluvial action endowed 
the exhausted soil of our literature? Are you 
not, even you too, a realist ? Your descriptions, 
your analyses, all your marvellous pictures of 
the physical world and of the moral, do they 
not proceed from the principles of that ver 
school, if by naturalism we are to understand, 
as Balzac and Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve and Taine 
understood, a direct intuition, a frank expression 








of the things of life ? That which offends you is 
the systematic exaggeration of these principles 
which has followed the first impulse of happy 
innovation; what offends you is the error en- 
couraged by a far too easy success, which has 
produced triviality of observation, impoverish- 
ment of ideas, and the triumph of workmanship 
or process. Your Attic moderation has never 
been able to reconcile itself with this encum- 
bered style of writing, in which every phrase 
is somewhat like a storehouse for household 
furniture ; neither this have you suffered, nor 
the vaporous phrasing of the Symbolists, across 
which attentive eyes perceive a something, as in 
the lantern of the fabulist, but fail to distin- 
guish what. Who will prescribe a remedy for 
these temporary maladies of the wits of France? 
To-day, from every point of the compass, men 
are summoning the ideal; these climb towers, 
and those cry, ‘Sister Anne, do you see nothing 
coming ?’ It is now many years since you, the 
first, gave vent to a cry of distress, and to a 
call for the reaction of good sense and good 
taste. ‘It is asserted,’ you wrote, ‘that the 
naturalistic novel is part of a literature founded 
upon science. But, in truth, it is denied by 
science, which knows only truth, and by art, 
which knows only beauty. The naturalistic 
novel drags in vain from one to the other its 
flat deformity. The one and the other reject 
it. It is of no use, and itis ugly... . Would 
art be worth what it costs us if it had not the 
use of sowing our lives with charming images?’ 

‘Your novels, Monsieur, your stories,” con- 
tinued M. Gréard, “‘ are full of those images of 
delight; and I am sure it is by no means 
this part of your work that seems to you least 
happy. A friend once asked you what form of 
literary invention was most to be recommended 
to those fain to wield the pen. ‘That of a 
story,’ you replied, ‘a story no longer than 
your finger.’ The very nature of the story is 
to be rapid and brief; it suits thereby a society 
like our own, which is busy and counts its hours. 
In a few phrases it encloses much reason, and 
bestows more thoughts than it puts into words. 
It is a dish for the epicure, and a dainty for 
men of wit. You have an infinite admiration 
for Balzac in his power ; he is in your eyes the 
greatest historian of modern society. But why 
did he not practise further the graceful and 
lucid story—the story of French literature— 
which can be read in a breath and flies across 
centuries, such as Daphnis and Chloe, the 
Princesse de Cléves, Paul et Virginie, or Manon 
Lescaut? As for yourself, you have done better 
than to draw up the laws of this literature, you 
have also bestowed upon us its models. The 
pleasantly deceptive titles of your books promise 
us a single story; we open them, and a flock 
flies forth.” 


After a more detailed praise of several 
of M. Anatole France’s stories than many 
English readers would have knowledge 
enough to appreciate, the speaker quoted 
his author and hearer to the following 
effect : 


‘«* Since,’ you have said, ‘I first addressed a 
fit and chosen public upon intellectual things, 
I have—to do myself justice—been often un- 
certain, but not once insincere. I have been 
true, and by that fact I have earned the right 
to speak to mankind. Assuredly it is no merit 
of mine. In order to lie with ability, a rhetoric 
is needed of which I do not know a single word. 
T am not able to speak except for the expression 
of my thought.’ Nor,” added M. Gréard, 
“have you ever permitted a reader to fail 
in understanding the very utmost of your 
thought.” 


The Vice-Rector of the Academy would give 
its new member his proper place and epoch, 
he told him, not in the last century, nor at 
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the Renascence, but in Egypt, at Alexandria, 
the city of the latest philosophers and of the 
first great Christian monks, of subtleties 
and of eestasies. 


‘« But, Monsicur, you are nevertheless a French- 
man and a Parisian through all the fibres and 
roots of your talent and your heart. You love 
the soil of France, mother of a race courageous 
and delicate, you love its light language, rapid 
and gay, which rises from the spirit of the 
people as the lark from the furrow; you love 
the ancient legends, whether warlike or bright, 
upon which were spent the earliest efforts of 
our genius; you love the great traditions of 
classic culture which France has received from 
antiquity and which have fixed her destiny. 
That patriotism is, for you, sacred above all 
things.” 


M. Gréard condoled with M. Anatole 
France in that he had lost the co-operation 
of Gounod in a long-heped for ‘ musical 
chronicle ” of the life and death of Joan of 
Are, and then closed his subject with 
feeling : 


‘*‘ Artisans, labourers, friars, theologians, 
knights, soldiers, people, sovereigns, all who 
have given their intellect, their sweat, their 
blood in France—these are your fathers, and 
you bless them. . . . Ah, the noble impulse! 
And how far it takes us from unhealthy dreams 
and dissolving dilettantisms! How good it is 
to breathe these grand breaths, and to feel our 
hearts open and upraised !” 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


In to-day’s Journal there is an entertaining 
correspondence on Christmas, signed by 
most of the popular literary names of Paris. 
The editor has invited various personages 
to write their opinion on the English 
and German fashion of feasting Christmas. 
André Theurict, the new Academician, writes: 


‘*Since we imitate the English, we should 
have borrowed from them, from the social point 
of view, that most agreeable custom of the 
mistletoe, which permits gentlemen [English in 
the original] during the Christmas rejoicings to 
kiss all the pretty women they mect under 
a branch of mistletoe suspended from the 
ceiling. This custom would be extremely 
acceptable to the young men, still more so to 
the old.” 


Hector Malot writes: 


‘** Not French, Christmas. English, yes, with 
mountains of fat turkeys. German, yes, with 
tons of sausages and sauerkraut, the tree and 
the log. But where do you find the joy of 
Christmas in France ¥ In romances, perhaps. 
And even there! Germany and England have a 
whole Christmas literature: some of the stories 
really admirable. Where is ours? Our New 
Year’s Day suffices us, and it is too near to 
Christmas Day for the one not to spoil the 
other. Try and find out how much is spent on 


While Jean Aicard, the Provengal novélist 
and poet, drops into flowery prose : 


‘“What do I think of Christmas, I, lost child 
of Provence? Ah, my friend, I regard it as 
the feast of feasts, because it is the feast of love. 
Down there we gather round the hearth. Fire- 
light sings the song of the sun vanished or pale 
beneath the clouds of winter. Verdure breaking 
freshly out upon the furrowed earth; the 
sacred grass blades that give us bread, in 
the midst of death announce the immortality 
of life, and across the valleys and_hill- 
sides the absent ones set out for home 
greetings. Walks beneath the stars begin. 
Bereft households are brightened by home- 
comings. All things at this time are in 
league with the heart against the obscure 
forces of saddening winter, in the favour and 
honour of tenderness and gratitude. . . . What 
is the réveillon of the town, at its worst even, 
but the conquering and tenacious remembrance 
of the need of hope, of true love? And many 
a poor creature, in her street bravery, feasting 
in the private room of a fashionable restaurant, 
on Christmas night, pauses a while to dream of 
the humble hot soup of the réveillon of her 
village.” 


Léon de Tinseau maintains that 


‘* Christmas is not, will never be here, an event, 
a crisis, an upheaval of all the strata of family, 
social, and national life, as it is in England and 
in America. It is not here, as in those lands of 
tradition and of sentiment, an arrest of the 
public machine, industrial, financial, intellec- 
tual; factories closed, the ocean crossed for an 
embrace of ‘the old folk,’ a mysterious fermen- 
tation exciting the heart, awaking memories, 
bringing tears to the eyes of the solitary, be- 
cause she is no more, or because life has been 
against him, or he himself has gone to the 
dogs.” . . . ** The French Christmas” he adds, 
‘‘is only a recent copy of the English feast.” 


The most personal, the oddest, and certainly 
the most interesting of this curious corres- 
pondence is Lecocq’s quaint letter. The 
composer of Madame Angot tells us naively 
how an old aunt, who had been a pupil of 
Monsieur Boieldieu, left behind her a piano 
which Lecocq purchased for the sum of 
7fr. 50c., and which often served the 
popular composer at night on account of 
‘the discretion of its sonorousness.” In 
remembrance of this pious aunt, whom he 
greatly loved, his first composition on this 
old instrument was a Christmas hymn, to 
the words of Théophile Gautier : 


** Le Ciel] est noir, 
La terre est blanche.”’ 


The Empress Eugénie accepted the dedica- 
tion, and offered the struggling musician 
the choice of a jewel or 300fr. 


“To my shame, I admit, after a moment’s 
hesitation, I chose the 300fr., which at that 
moment were heaven sent and represented 
Pactolus. . . . Whenever Christmas returns I 
am haunted with this memory. I love the old 
piano, with its yellowed notes, its shrill and 
veiled tones, like those of a great grandmother, 





feasting in Paris at Christmas, and compare it 
with the sum expended on flowers 
Assumption, and you will see how much above 
the Child we here place the Mother.” 


Maree) Prévost airily adds : 


Christmas from the social point of view 


\n ocention, never numerous enough, to 


imagine oneself English—thanks to Christmas 
cords and mistletoe.” 





at the | 


and I play for myself my little Christmas carol, 
thinking that my good aunt above is listening 
to me 


M. Jules Lemaitre, who has officiall: 
dissevered himself from current journalisin 
in disconnecting himself from the Debate, 
sometimes contributes a brilliant article, in | 
freelance style, to the Figaro. This week | 
he has written a subtle and profound page | 


| be a jovial modern.” 


in his customary tone of persiflage, on the 
charity of the wealthy. 

‘“The wealthy are privileged in more ways 
than are at once apparent. While charity, in 
its most elementary form—the gift of money— 
is the easiest to those who have much of it, 
these same—in virtue of their wealth, which 
procures them attention and permits them an 
Lnposing generosity—are singularly more as- 
sured of a public gratitude than persons of 
modest means, and thus receive here below the 
reward of their goodwill. So that charity 
might be recommended to millionaires as an 
advantageous ‘sport,’ when duty failed to 
inspire it. ... A woman of the people not 
only gives the little money she earns by the 
sweat of her brow, but her time, her strength 
her heart; in brief, ‘ sacrifices’ herself to 
forsaken children, to houseless girls, to the 
sick and the aged. She may be mentioned at 
the Academy. The Academy cannot bestow 
the Legion of Honour upon her: it gives her 
five hundred francs, to which it adds, it is true, 
sometimes a silly word or an ironical compli- 


ment.” 
H. L. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“NO Mr. Watts, R.A., more than to any other 
living painter, will posterity owe an 
adequate idea of the personal appearance of 
the great authors of this generation. His 
various portraits of Tennyson are satisfac- 
tory, not merely as paintings, but also as 
likenesses, allowing just a little for the 
glamour it is permitted to add to the portrait 
of a man of genius. The portrait of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is open to the same obser- 
vation; and Mr. Robert Browning, though 
perhaps a little shrewder in expression than 
his portraits show him to be, is adequately 
presented by Mr. Watts to future generations 
of admirers. The portrait of Mr. George 
Meredith, now on view at the New Gallery, 
is a very good likeness; but, differing from 
other portraits already named, it must be 
labelled for posterity as a rendering some- 
what less noble than the reality. The portrait 
of Mr. Swinburne is not recognisable as the 
poet of to-day ; but it is a good presentment 
of him at the age of about thirty—the exact 
date at which it was painted is mysteriously 
omitted from the vehdanis in Regent-street. 


EXxcELLENT is the William Morris portrait 
at the New Gallery; and excellent, too, the 
portrait, in the National Portrait Gallery, of 
Sir Henry Tayior, one of the first of this 
painter’s poet-sitters. “I want to make 
you a modern Jove,” said Mr. Watts. To 
whom Sir Henry replied, ‘“ But I prefer to 
There is one regret 
mixed with our gratitude to Mr. Watts— 
that ncver did he, tvo, try his brush with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, most elusive of 
sitters. Nor are we content that Mr. Ruskin, 
who has done more for art than any man of 





verhaps.”’ BA - - 
I I his contemporaries. Nevertheless, when you 


his generation, should have been less often 
a sitter than almost any man of note among 


remember how amateur and unsatisfying 
are most of the painted records of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, you 
are bound to think that the literary men of 
a later generation have been remarkably 
lucky in their limners. 
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Miss Puyiiis Goren, the “ Doris” of 
Mr. H. D. Lowry’s Make Believe, is, as all 
the world knows, the daughter of parents 
who are both painters. Let the record be 
made in black and white; for, naturally 
enough, the young heroine is beginning to 
be spoken of already among inhabitants of 
Newlyn as “ That lass of Lowry’s.” 





MULiErR 


”? 


Pror. Max continues his 
“Literary Recollections” in the January 
Cosmopolis, and tells the story of the 
burning of Froude’s Nemesis of Faith. It 
is something to have this story from Prof. 
Miiller’s accurate memory. It appears that 
a tutor of Exeter College, Dr. Sewell, 
referred to the book at the end of a lecture, 
and, after warning his pupils against it, he 
asked whether any of them had read it. 
‘‘One of the undergraduates produced a copy 
which belonged to him. Dr. Sewell con- 
tinued his sermonette, and, warming with 
his subject, he finished by throwing the 
book, which did not belong to him, into the 
fire, at the same time stirring the coals to 
make them burn. Of what followed there 
are two versions. Dr. Sewell, when he had 
finished, asked his class, ‘ Now, what have I 
done?’ ‘You have burned my copy,’ the 
owner of the book said in a sad voice, ‘and 
I shall have to buy a new one.’ The other 
version of the reply was, ‘ You have stirred 
the fire, sir.’”’ 





Wuar followed is well known. Froude 
lost his fellowship, and when he accepted 
the headmastership of a Tasmanian college 
his persecutors ousted him from that refuge. 
And then we have this moving story of 
Froude’s poverty: ‘‘ Froude had to sell his 
books one by one, and was trying hard to 
support himself by his pen. This was then 
not so casy a matter as itis now. At that 
very time, however, I received a cheque for 
£200 from an unknown hand, with a request 
that I would hand it to Froude, to show him 
that he had friends and sympathisers who 
would not forsake him. It was not till 
many years later that I discovered the 
donor, and Froude was then able to return 
him the money, which at the time had 
saved him from drowning. I should like to 
mention the name, but that kind friend in 
need is no longer among the living, and I 
have a feeling that even now he would wish 
his name to remain unknown.” 





Apropos of the extension of the laboratories 
and library of the Royal Institution, Mr. 
John Leighton, F.S.A., has decided to 
present his Faraday Papers to be placed 
with tiose bequeathed by the great philo- 
sopher. 'The Papers mainly consist of letters 
from Faraday to Edward Magrath at a period 
when letter writing was an art. It is little 
known that Faraday for a short time was 
the steretary of the Atheneum Club, and 
that Magrath was his intime and coeval in 
age. Mr. Leighton is one of the doyens of 
the Royal Institution, and was proposed 
by Faraday in 1855. 
Albemarle-street forms part of the Davy- 
Faraday Building. 


Tur new laboratory to which the above 
paragraph refers was opened, it will be 








remembered, by the Prince of Wales on 
December 22, and is the gift of Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, F.R.S. The new building adjoins 
the Royal Institution, and was formerly 
Lord Cowley’s town hotise. As now trans- 
formed it contains nine private rooms for 
research, besides other compartments for 
organic, inorganic, pyrotechnical, and thermo- 
technical investigations. There are also 
offices, a balance room, and a mechanic’s 
workshop. The superintendent of the new 
laboratory will be Dr. Alexander Scott, and 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Dewar will be the 
directors. 





In the preface to the American edition of 
A Window in Thrums Mr. J. M. Barrie 
writes: “I think there are soft-hearted 
readers here and there who will be glad to 
know that there never was any Jess. . . . 
It wrote itself very quickly. I have read 
that I re-wrote it eight times, but it was 
written once only, nearly every chapter, I 
think, at a sitting.” Readers of Margaret 
Ogilvy have been let into the secret of the 
origin of Jess. 





Mr. Barrte’s brief preface to The Little 
Minister contains this passage: ‘‘ No one 
could persuade me to add half an inch to 
the stature of the little minister. . You 
know when the short man is introduced that 
he is to be a mere foil to a six-footer, that 
he must love in vain, that at the most the 
lady will offer to be a sister to him.” And 
Sentimental Tommy follows the admission : 
‘« This is not in the smallest degree the book 
I meant it to be. Tommy ran away with 
the author.” 





Tue interpretation of sacred pictures is 
usually done in a style which the judicious 
cannot applaud, yet cannot openly criticise. 
But when an explanation is offered which is 
‘both contrary to the spirit of the picture 
and to the intentions of the artist,” a word 
of protest, embodied in a letter to the Zimes, 
may be the needful thing. Such a protest 
has been raised this week against the descrip- 
tion of Dagnan-Bouveret’s picture, “Tie 
Lord’s Supper,” which is handed to persons 
now viewing this work at the Goupil 
Gallery. It appears that the figure on the 
left of Christ is described as Peter; but the 
writer to the Zimes, Mr. J. C. Warburg, 
asserts that he has the authority of the 
artist for stating that the figure on the left 
of Our Lord is Judas, and that the mis- 
representation has been made ‘‘ contrary to 
the express wishes of the painter.” If, as 
Mr. Warburg thinks, the meaning of the 
picture has been tampered with to suit the 
prejudices of the British public, it was right 
to say so. 





A number of water-colour and pencil 
drawings from the hand of Charlotte Brontié 





Tie new library in | 


have been added to the museum of the 
Lronté Society at Haworth, accompanied by 
evidence of their authenticity. t vein of 
artistic skill ran through the family, and it 
| was at one time hoped that Branwell might 
undergo a course of study ot the Royal 
| Academy. As it was, he did study portrait- 
| painting at Bradford. 








THe young American-Japanese poet, Yone 
Noguchi, whom our New York correspon- 
dent introduced to the readers of the 
Acapemy last week, is the subject of an 
article, with a portrait, in our Transatlantic 
contemporary, the Literary Digest. Noguchi, 
who is only twenty-one, has a sweet and 
thoughtful face, but he writes like this: 


‘* The flat-boarded earth, laid down at night, 
rustling under the darkness. The Universe 
grows smaller, palpitating against its destiny. 

‘“* My chilly soul—centre of the world—gives 
seat to audible tears—the songs of the cricket. 

“I drink the darkness of a corner of tke 
Universe—alas! Square immovable world to 
me, on my bed! Suggesting what—god or 
demon—far down, under my body ” 

“T am as a lost wing among the countless 
atoms of high Heaven ! 

“Would the invisible Night shake off her 
radiant light, answering the knocking of my 
soft-formed voice ! ” 





From time to time we are in receipt of 
letters, not quite fitted for our corres- 
pondence columns, asking for information 
on this matter and that concerning litera- 
ture. This week, for example, a gentleman 
inquires for a list of historians (specifying 
the period each one covers, and the pub- 
lisher’s name) which would be of the best 
assistance for imparting a thorough know- 
ledge not only of English history from the 
earliest times to our own day, but also 
sound literary style. Now this is the kind 
of question to which many answers can be 
given, and we invite replies from our readers. 
‘'o these questions and replies we are ready 
to devote space week by week, and we hope 
the feature will be found an interesting one. 





In Punch this week a drawing by Mr. F. 
H. Townsend is to be found. Whether or 
not it is the first appearance of this clever 
artist in the pages of our contemporary we 
cannot say, but we are glad to see his talent 
thus recognised. The illustrations to Pea- 
cock’s novels in Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
edition, marked, it seems to us, the turning 
point in Mr. Townsend’s career. His 
drawing in Punch, which represents three 
children reading old English classical novels 
in an expurgated form, is peculiarly interest- 
ing to us, because a copy of the Bowdlerised 
Tom Jones which serves as Mr. Townsend’s 
peg has been lying on our shelves for weeks, 
while we have been wondering what to say 
about it. Punch supplies the answer. 
Everything nowadays is done for children ; 
even the classics climb down to them. 
Whether the children are therefore to be 
envied is another matter—probably not, for 
as a humorist has said, ‘‘ They will so soon 
be ‘us.’”’ 





Tue prosperous company which owns and 
controls Zhe Illustrated London News and 
other periodicals has just acquired Pick-JMe- 
Up. 





Unper the satisfactorily simple and self- 
explanatory name of Girls a new weckly 
paper will shortly be issued from the office 
of Pearson's Weekly. 





Mr. Franxcts Danwty announces that he is 
preparing a supplementary series of the 
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Miss Macleod shows what she can do with a 


detinite idea : 


He lowed me, as he said, in every part, 

And yet I could not, would not give him all 
Why should a woman forfeit her whole heart, 
At hicdling of « single shepherd's call?” 


and in the next two sonnets 
the theme of one human 
bevtmgr s impotence to be the ruler and stay 
of enother 


Mer it begrime ; 


i* the veh 


‘Tam thy shepherd, love, that on this hill 

Of life shall tend and guard thee evermore.’ 

These were thy words that far-off day, and 
still 

Lives on thy echoing lips this bond of yore. 

Yet who wert thou, O soul as I am, thus 

To take so blithely gage of shepherding * 

Were we not both astray where perilous 

a might each into the abysmal darkness 

ing ? 

Lo, my tired soul, even as a storm-stayed ewe 

Across the heights unto my shepherd cried : 

But to the sheltered vale at last I drew, 

And laid me weary by thy sleeping side. 

Thou didst not hear the shepherd calling us 

Nor far the night-wind, vibrant, ominous. 


III. 
O shepherd of mine, lord of my little life, 
Guard me from knowledge even of the stress: 
And if I stray, take heed thou of thy wife, 
Errant from mere womanhood’s wantonness. 
Even as the Lord of Hosts, lo in thy hand, 
The hollow of thy hand, my soul support : 
Guide this poor derelict back unto the land 
And lead me, pilot, to thy sheltering port! 
N oe back—away—not now thy 

188 : 

O shepherd, pilot, wake! awake! awake! 
The deep must whelm us both! Hark, the 

waves hiss, 
And as a shaken leaf the land doth shake ! 
Awake, O shepherding soul, and take com- 

mand !— 
Nay, vain, vain words: how shall he under- 

stand ?” 
There is more true mastery in this call of a 
woman on a man to assume towards her 
the office of a god—unreasonable and most 
natural—than in the nebulous romance 
which Miss Macleod chiefly affects. Moan- 
ing seas, sighing winds, death-moons, 
mystical moon-white lands, may mean so 
much or so little, that they are perilous 
‘‘ properties” for young poets. ‘‘ Mystery 
and sadness, sadness and mystery,” repeats 
the youthful rhymer. But this, though an 
undeniable utterance, will hardly suffice for 
the stock of a mystical singer. And not to 
the young poet comes the secret hidden 
*‘under the roots of the ocean,” the inner 
vision which takes its stand ‘‘there where 
one centre reconciles all things.” 


- 





Songs of the Maid. By John Huntley Skrine. 
(A. Constable & Co.) 


THERE is a lot of Mr. Kipling and a little 
of Mr. Swinburne in the blood of Mr. Skrine. 
He was prepared at least to receive their 
message—and that is all to his own credit. 
He had capacity; and these two authors 
have given a turn to the production of it. 
A charming dedication “To My Wife” puts 
the critic at once on terms of amity with the 
poet. There is just the note about it that 


who ‘will not fail you on the next . 
Nor does he; for you have two 

and neat verses to Mr. Andrew Tang by 
way of introduction to the Songs of the id. 
Need we add that this maid is Joan of Are, 
since we have already named Mr. Andrew 
Lang? We take from the section entitled 
|“ The Ocean Throne " some specimen verses 
of a poom which show Mr. Skrine at his 


best : 


“THE MOTHER AND THE sons.” 


“ Sons in my gates of the West, 
Where the long tides foam in the dark of the 


vine, 

And the cornlands crowd to the dim sky-line, 

And wide as the air are the meadows of kine, 
What cheer from my gates of the West *” 


And the reply to the mother-land is made— 


** Peace in thy gates of the West, 
England our mother, and rest ; 
In our oman channels and headlands frore 
The hot Norse blood of the Northland hoar 
Is lord of the wave as the lords of yore, 
Guarding the gates of the West. 


‘¢ But thou, O mother, be strong 
In thy seas for a girdle of towers, 
Holding thine own from wrong, 
Thine own that is ours. 
Till the sons that are true of thy bone, 
Till the breed of the lion upgrown 
In a day not long, 
Shall war for our England’s own, 
For the pride of the ocean throne, 
Be strong, O mother, be strong.” 


Mr. Skrine takes a very respectable place 
in that department of patriotic poetry in 
which Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s genius creates 
rivals—but also slays them. 





FICTION. 





Tom Sawyer, Detective; and Other Tales. 
Mark Twain. (Chatto & Windus.) 


OM SAWYER and Huck Finn are by 
far the most amusing of Mark Twain’s 
creations, and we welcome their return in the 
story which gives its title to this volume. 
Tom Sawyer is in particularly good form this 
time. His ingenuity, his love of a mystery, 
his noble unwillingness to tell a lie, and the 
finished art of the lies he does tell, all these 
find full swing in an astonishing adventure 
which crowns him and his patient partner 
with applause and fame. Mark Twain’s in- 
cidental humour is as fresh and entertaining 
as ever. Huck Finn, the narrator, has his 
insight into character : 


By 


“It was always nuts for Tom Sawyer—a 
mystery was. If you’d lay out a mystery and 
a pie before me and him, you wouldn’t have to 
say, Take your choice; it was a thing that would 
regulate itself. Because in my nature I have 
always run to pie, whilst in his nature he 
has always run to mystery. People are made 
different. And it is the best way.” 


In the rest of the volume Mark Twain ex- 
ounds his idea of how to tell a tale of 
umour, and also indulges in a little con- 

troversy with M. Paul Bourget, whose com- 

ments upon America in Outre-Mer appear to 
have riled his hosts, some. Mark Twain 





tells you he is a serious person, and one 





scores some neat points, certainly, but his 





} the amusing skit 
Adam's Diary a parody of Paradise Lost. 





Revenge! By Robert Barr. With Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot 8 Stanley Wood, 
and E. Manton. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue first thing one is inclined to say about 
Mr. Robert Barr’s collection of short stories 
is that it is amazing so practised a hand 
should have wasted so many admirable, 
suggestive, and tortuous plots on little 
excursions when they might have served 
him for long exercises in tale-telling. In 
some of the very shortest of these stories 
there are the elements of what was wont to 
be called a three-volume novel, but the 
‘“‘ three-decker ” in both services is become, or 
is becoming, a thing of the past. When one 
reads farther, however, and especially when 
one has exhausted the budget, we have only 
gratitude to utter for Mr. Barr’s delightful 
conduct of the entertainment. He writes 
with such verve and gusto, his style is so 
fresh, bright, and occasionally quaint (his 
practice as “Luke Sharp” of the Detroit 
Free Press has stood him in good stead), his 
incidents are so neatly contrived and dove- 
tailed, and his portraiture in the thumb- 
nail space is so careful and considerable, that 
one is completely satisfied, as after a good 
dinner. Carping is silenced and content 
reigns. All the stories touch nearly or 
remotely on the subject of revenge, some- 
times in the spirit of comedy, more often 
of tragedy; and some of these latter 
are sufficiently gruesome, more notably 
“An Alpine Divorce” and ‘‘ Which was 
the Murderer?” “Two Florentine Bal- 
conies”’ is also good of that genre; but it is 
so full of suggestion that it must stand as 
one of those that demand fuller treatment 
for entire satisfaction. But, taking one 
consideration with another, we prefer Mr. 
Barr when he wears the comic mask. ‘Over 
the Stelvio Pass” is admirable, “A Deal 
on ’Change” is delightful, but ‘“ The 
Bromley Gibberts Story” is the thing for 
our money. It is excellent sport in the way 
of both character and situation; for we 
know just such an editor as Shorely of Zhe 
Weekly Sponge, and such an author as 
Bromley Gibberts, and his whole game of 
getting the shifty and indeterminate editor 
to accept the story of the wholesale murder 
is in the most mirthful spirit of comedy. 





The Circassian. By Morley Roberts and 
Max Montesole. (Downey.) 
We cannot think that Mr. Morley Roberts 


has had much to do with the production of 
this story. He may have supervised the 





amateur work of Mr. Max Montesole, but 
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valleys and mountains, and Sarif Ak Karasy 
being the nominal “hero and chronicler.” 
The story is remarkable in the absence of 
the element of Love—in which breach of 
common observance it follows an eminent 
example—but it contains marches and 
counter-marches, spyings and counter- 
spyings, strategies and ambushes, “ battle, 
murder, and sudden death,” and the smoke 
of powder and “ the smell of hot blood ”— 
all these galore. The narrative bears us 
along at the highest pitch of excitement, 
and enthrals us with the horrible realism of 
the steady extermination of a warlike and 
generous people who refuse to yield, spite 
of the hopelessness of their cause. Their 
hopelessness and their dignity in their cir- 
cunstances of catastrophe are marvellously 
well suggested. But—and this is the one 
serious fault of an admirable book—there 
is too much of this strain; there is no 
gentler contrast of the people at peace, 
or about any other occupation than war. 
We learn that they are savage enough 
to torture their enemies (they crucify a 
spy because they believe that that mode 
of putting him to death will kill his soul 
also), but we see nothing of the pathos or 
humanity of their existence, and we hear 
no softer note than that of war. Yet, 
we repeat, there is genuine power and 
picturesque vigour in the book, and we 
have conveyed to us the wild atmosphere of 
the mountains and caves and passes of the 
Promethean Caucasus, and singularly vivid 
touches even of the Russian camp. 





The Devil-Tree of El Dorado: a Romance of 
British Guiana. By Frank Aubrey. 
With Illustrations by Leigh Ellis and 
Fred Hyland. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Bzst of all things in this book is the frontis- 
piece of a naked man in mid-air writhing 
in the grasp of, as it were, half-a-dozen arms 
of a great octopus; next best is a very 
spirited and sufficiently well-written preface, 
entitled (with defiant timeliness, or timely 
defiance) ‘‘ Shall Roraima (pronounced 
Roreema) be given up to Venezuela?” 
and least good of all is the story. The 
Venezuelan question appears to be settled, 
and so (it would seem) Ar. Frank Aubrey’s 
eloquent and picturesque plea is published 
too late to help to determine the Venezuelan 
boundary either on this side or on that of the 
wonderful Roraima. And what is Roraima? 


Roraima is one of the few wonders of the 
world—perhaps, truly, the only one—left un- 
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tunity, but, alas! he has squandered it; he 
has invented, too, many off 

to have been notable, impressive, and 
dazzling, but he has humbly given them 
away with both hands, as not knowing 
what to do with them. So that the city of 
Manoa becomes a thing of scoffing, and his 
people show as poor stuffed figures—even 
the kings, priests, and princesses among 
them—while the rest are the most in- 
adequate and handless of supers. But there 
is one gigantic and heroic stage creation, 
and that is the earnivorous Devil-Tree, con- 
cerning whose gross and obscene appetite it 
would be wise not to read just before bed- 
time. Mr. Frank Aubrey, of course, cannot 
help being an exceedingly raw amateur at 
story-telling ; but it is enough to make Mr. 
Rider Haggard weep to think what a 
romance might have been made of The 
Devil-Tree. 





A Tale of the Thames. By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Two young men, Guy Stillmere and Ralph 
Claymer, set out for a midsummer trip 
down the Thames from Trewsbury Mead to 
Chertsey. Ere long they fall in with a 
party containing a Dora and a Phyllis, and 
for the rest of their journey pursue the 
devious paths of flirtation with the usual 
result. Mr. Ashby-Sterry is in his element 
with such a theme. The acknowledged 
laureate of the river, he is intimate with 
every reach and backwater of it, and many 
a rowing party might do worse than ‘take 
this volume in place of a more formal 
guide-book. Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s notion of 
“‘riverain”’ delights, as he calls them, is 
somewhat a luxurious one. It includes 
softly cushioned punts and bottles with gold 
foil on them, and a good deal of pouting 
and be-ribboned muslin. Also a house-boat 
at intervals, with a man and a maid to 
attend on it. It is a matter of taste. 
Personally, we prefer our oldest clothes and 
the absence of menials. But, no doubt, for 
those who like that kind of thing Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry describes just the kind of 
thing they would like.. And on feminine 
frills and chiffons, as well as on the com- 

sition of ‘“‘riverain” drinks, his know- 
edge is extensive and peculiar. This is 
the sort of book to read with pleasure in 
unt or canoe. The story is not much in 


itself—it is not meant to be; but it is 
prettily written, and interspersed with 





oy snatches of &: i y= . Some 

appear to r. ean 
own, others are b that kindred spirit, © 
late Mortimer Collins. 


FROM A READER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir is impossible to agree with those who try 
to persuade us that the oblivion which has 
so rapidly overtaken much of Anthony Trol- 
"s work is undeserved. There may be 
truth in the assertion that in the sixties and 
seventies a new novel by Trollope was 
‘quite a literary event.” That, indeed, is 
my own recollection. I think, however, it 
merely goes to show that, setting aside their 
half-a-dozen giants, those rang es wa were 
weak in fiction. We have not a Dickens or 
Thackeray or George Eliot to-day, but we 
can boast dozens of readable novelists. 
Moreover, the meral standard seems 
higher. Hund of the library books 
issued in the seventies would never find a 
publisher now. I doubt also whether the 
enlightened contemporary reviewer invited 
to pass judgment on any one of Trollope’s 
later novels would find its publication “ an 
event” of any sort. Nevertheless, there are 
Trollopes which none of us would willingly 
have missed, and which will always be 
interesting as accurate pictures of the 
clerical, county, and middle-class society of 
the time. Standing before the shelves 
bearing the forty-five stout, and often 
alarmingly long, novels which this too 
fertile and facile writer produced between 
1847 and 1879, I do not wonder the neophyte 
uails. If, however, he wisely selects the 
Siaieas of all, Zhe Warden, and becomes 
sufficiently interested to follow it up with 
Barchester Towers and Last Chronicles of 
Barset, an inclination to undergo a course of 
Trollope may not impossibly supervene. In 
that case, passing by Zhe Three Clerks, The 
Bertrams, and the other earlier efforts, the 
first stop should be at Dr. Thorne, followin 
that with Framley Parsonage. The Small 
House at Allington, Can You Forgwe Her ? 
and. He Knew He was Right are far too 
lengthy for any ordinary appetite, though I 
must confess I read the even more solid 
Orley Farm with considerable enjoyment. 
Phineas Finn was a great success, and the 
first of an interesting series of political 
novels. Its sequel, Phineas Redux, may be 
left alone. Of the later stories, Zhe Eustace 
Diamonds and The Prime Minister are the 
best. Of the whole forty-five novels those 
comprising Z'he Chronicles of Barsetshire alone 
seem to possess vitality. 

There being practically no new books at 
this season I append the names of the six 
novels which I consider have proved the 
popular successes of 1896 : 


Lrprary List. 


Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. H. Ward. 
The Sowers. By H. 8. Merriman. 

Weir of Hermiston. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Rodney Stone. By Conan Doyle. 


Cleg Kelly. By 8. R. Crockett. 
R. 
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THE BAD CHILD’S REWARD.* 


A NEW book of good nonsense isas rare as 

the visits of angels, and hardly less 
welcome. For the production of good non- 
sense is a fine art, the masters of which can be 
counted on the fingers ; and to-day—Edward 
Lear having passed from the land to whose 
stores of fun he added so much, and Lewis 
Carroll having become silent ormathematical, 
though a classic in his own lifetime—we 
seemed likely to be without a true artist in 
the craft until H. B. appeared hand in hand 
with B. T. B., and laid The Bad Childs Book 
of Beasts very modestly before the readers 
of England. Indeed, so quiet and unobtru- 
sive was their little book’s entry that many 
persons who like literature to be not too 
serious, and who are eager for such a 
work, have not yet heard of it at all, and 
I, who am among those who look out for 
such things, came upon it quite by chance. 
For the benefit of others, I may say that 7'he 
Bad Childs Book of Beasts is published at 
Oxford by Messrs. Alden & Co.; that the 
authors, it is rumoured, are not un- 
acquainted with Balliol; and that the volume 
is very slender and sheer joy from first page 
to last. 

Although the drawings of B. T. B., to 
which I shall return later, are of excellence 
all compact, it is H. B. who must be 
looked upon as the predominant partner, 
and considered the more welcome of the 
two: because England has never lacked 
comic draughtsmen. A comic picture is 
the result either of intention or accident, 
and more often perhaps of the latter (asso- 
ciated with ineptitude); but good comic 
verse proceeds only from intention. H. B.’s 
nonsense is intentional and, I think, super- 
latively good. Like his great predecessors 
Lear and Carroll, he has gone to Buffon for 
his buffooneries; but whereas they have 
occasionally added to the world’s fauna 
(with the Gryphon and the Quangle Wangle, 
and so oat te has been content to keep 
merely to the hackneyed beasts which his 
young readers have already learned some- 
thing aboutin Near Home and Far Off (those 
awakening, federating books, the precursors 
of Mr. Kipling), and has given new and 
valuable facts concerning them—facts for 





* The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. (Alden & Co.) 





which we must always seek one comically 
inspired. This, for example, of the lion, is 
familiar when we see it, but it needed to be 
said : 


‘* The Lion, the Lion, he dwells in the waste, 
He has a big head and a very small waist.” 


So he has. Again, 


‘** The whale that wanders round the pole 
Is not a table fish.” 


Again, H. B. tells the rhinoceros that his 
hide ‘looks all undone,” a phrase that 
must hereafter always be attached to that 
beast. It is because we have waited so 
long for these truths to be uttered that I 
think H. B. should be hailed with acclama- 
tion. 

In mental equipment “H. B. might be 
described as less imbecile than Lear and 
less fantastic than Lewis Carroll. A comic 
thought glides into bis mind and glides out 
again on to the paper: he does not, like 
Lear, tax his invention, nor does he let 
the thought in the interim accumulate 
whimsical accretions as Lewis Carroll would. 
H. B. is a kind of nonsensical Wordsworth. 
Indeed, now and then the likeness is so 
close as to lead one to suspect inten- 
tional roguish imitation. Thus, of the 
camelopard : 


‘« The Canta, it is said 

By travellers (who never lie), 

He cannot stretch out straight in bed 
Because he is so high. 

The clouds surround his lofty head, 
His hornlets touch the sky. 

How shall I hunt this quadruped ? 
I cannot tell ! Not £ ! 


Then follows “ a picture of how people t 
and fail to hit that head so high,” in whic 
we see the spent bullet pausing midway 
’twixt the marksman and the camelopard’s 
contemptuous smile. The second stanza 
solves the difficulty: and is it not like some- 
thing in the Lyrical Ballads ?— 


‘Tl buy a little parachute 
A common parachute with wings), 
r = it _ of a 
And other necessary things, 
And I will slay this fearful Toute 
With stones and sticks and guns and 
slings.” 
The giraffe, by the way, has always ap- 
pealed to the humorist. One of Caran 
d’Ache’s drollest fancies depicts a row of 
them —— a line of telegraph wires 
across the desert, and Hood wrote of a 
giraffe recently deceased : 


** They say, God wot ! 
He died upon the spot. 
But then in spots he was so_rich— 
I wonder which.” 


In manner H. B. approaches most nearly 
to Lewis Carroll, i also is of Oxford. 
He is more severely literary than Lear. 
Lear, for example, could never have written 
so formal a stanza as this (addressed to the 
Bad Child) : 


‘* But so control your actions that 
Your friends may all repeat, 
‘ This child is dainty as the Cat, 
And as the Owl discreet.’ ” 


Lear was more of a rollicker than H. B., 
although H. B. can be irresponsible enough, 





as when he dismisses the Dromedary with 
the couplet : 


** The Dromedary is a cheerful bird : 
I cannot say the same about the Kurd.” 


On the other hand, if (which is not possible) 
we could imagine Lewis Carroll limiting his 
fancy to the simplest idea concerning each 
creature he mentions, we might attribute 
many of these verses to him. aithine point 
in common have these two writers—they 
are at bottom true poets. I doubt if Lear 
was. But from Lewis Carroll’s love of 
children as something more than little 
laughing elves—a spiritual love—have come 
certain beautifully tender verses, as all his 
readers know; and here are two stanzas 
from H. B.’s opening address to a child : 


‘* Your little hands were made to take 
The better things and leave the worse ones : 
a ae eee 
e Massive Paws of Elder Persons. 


** And when your prayers complete the day, 
Darling, your Tittle, tiny hands 
Were also made, I think, to pray 
For men who lose their fairylands.” 


The art of B. T. B. grows on one. At 
the first glance his pictures may not seem 
very rich; but they increase and increase 
in fun and incident. The Yak shop; the 
Papa who will not buy a Yak; the Are- 
tic explorer who warms himself with a 
candle ; the Kurd; the historic meeting of 
friends on the summit of the whale; the 
hippopotamus who flattens leaden bullets ; 
the flying Dodo (and who before this has 
ever drawn a Dodo fying ?); the visitors to 
the Mu-se-um; the ‘ill that is dangerous to 
cyclists ; and the savants who have offended 
a frog—these are creations. 

For the moment the Good Child is at a 
discount. E. V. Lveas. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
VIII.—Samvet Ricwarpson. 


Two hundred years and seven have passed 
since Samuel Richardson was born. He 
came of a father who was ‘“‘a very honest 
man, descended from a family of middling 
note,” and at that time a Derbyshire joiner ; 
and a mother who was ‘‘a good woman, of 
a family not ungenteel.” So Richardson 
himself described his parents. The boy 
was, it would seem, of the dullest when 
among his schoolfellows, although with the 
other sex he had no small measure of 
influence, Before he was well in his teens 
he was acting as muse and secretary to 
scores of the girls of the village. The child 
is father to the man, and Richardson never 
lost either his habit of vicarious letter- 
writing or his hold on womankind. Half a 
century later he was still surrounded by the 
sisterhood. On leaving school he became 
an industrious apprentice, married his 
master’s daughter, as every right-minded 
apprentice seems to have been bound to do, 
and settled down very contentedly to print 

apers, pamphlets, and books for the rest of 
his life in the neighbourhood of Fleet-street. 

In printing by day and receiving 
feminine confidences of an evening, ten, 
twenty, thirty years went by, until, just 
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as the worthy Samuel Richardson was 
beginning his second half-century, the 
suggestion was made to him that he should 
write a series of letters which might have 
sound moral influence on the young persons 
of the age; and he sat himself down and 
produced Pamela ; or, Virtue Rewarded. That 
is to say, at an age wher most authors are 
thinking to lay aside the pen or bemoaning 
the povert which disables them from doing 
so, Richardson was complacently and placidly 
beginning his career as one of the greatest 
novelists the world has seen. Pamela was 
published in 1740, and she took the town at 
once. She took the country too, and sub- 
sequently she numbered good intellects in 
Germany and France. Our own Zrilby had 
not more sway. Everyone read Pamela, 
because everyone is interested in the eternal 
warfare of virtue and vice, especially when 
virtue is a girl and vice is men. The pulpit 
was with Richardson, and when the ulpit is 
with a popular author that author is made. 
Mr. Pope, the poet, said that Pamela would 
do more than many sermons, although, 
as a matter of fact, the book and the sermons 
worked together hand in hand. At Ranelagh 
ladies held up the volume to display the 
fact that they were in the fashion; but in 
what degree virtue was thus encouraged 
and vice checked we have no record. 

With the proceeds of Pamela Richardson 
bought retirement at Hammersmith, where 
he received the homage of a few great men 
and countless women, and where subsequently 
he wrote a disastrous sequel, followed by the 
glories of Clarissa Harlowé, and in its turn by 
Sir Charles Grandison. In Pamela and Clarissa 
Harlowe the author was at his best: he 
knew human nature as familiarly as a case 
of type, and the heart was handled as though 
it were a composing-stick at Salisbury-court. 
As a minute analyser of elemental emotion 
and passion, this plodding, inconspicuous 
printer is still the first. The accompanying 
portrait was painted when Richardson was 
sixty-one. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE AT THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


On Christmas Eve a throng representing 
Paris and France witnessed the reception of 
M. Anatole France, who took the chair left 
vacant by the death, in poverty, solitude, 
and dishonour, of the “grand Frangais,” 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. It was to hear the 
official gree of one who died overcome by 
so much blame, as well as to hear the 
panegyric of the new ruler of the French 
anguage, that the large audience gathered. 
Nor was it a difficult task that fell to the lot 
of M. Anatole France; the difficulty was 
evidently rather to restrain than to urge the 
natural and national rhetoric. The history 
of the Suez Canal is nothing less than 
explosive with eloquence. And when one 
considers what could be said, almost without 
the trouble of saying it, about the East and 
the West, the past and the present, Asia 
and France, one may suppose that M. 
France, like Clive, wondered at his own 
moderation. What he said was indeed said 
well. He was relieved, of course, of any judi- 








cial duty in regard to the later events of M. 
de Lesseps’ life, but was free to make a 
reference, moving and simple, to the ruined, 
aged traveller sitting, in expectation of 
death, in his moral exile, with an old 
travelling rug across his knees, perfectly 
silent while the Panama scandals filled the 
world; and one day the tears were seen 
upon his cheeks. His widow and his many 
children heard his praises and what must 
have seemed to them a rehabilitation of his 
name, and received from the Academy and 
the audience a public, though silent, sign of 
homage and respect. M. Anatole France, 
in the uniform, had for his two “god- 
fathers” M. Francois Coppée and M. 
Ludovic Halévy. 

His own welcome was spoken by the 
Vice-Rector of the Academy, M. Gréard. 
But for the peroration, which was devoted 
also to Ferdinand de Lesseps, this speech 
was, needless to say, distinctively literary. 
It was, according to custom, an appreciation, 
addressed, in the second person, to M. 
Anatole France, of M. Anatole France's 
writings, mingled with biography. M. 
Gréard, having sketched the new Acade- 
mician’s childhood, without too much em- 
phasis, passed on to the search for the chief 
characteristic of the literature in which he 
had soon found his vocation. 


‘*Much is said to-day,” he averred, ‘‘ of an 
interior life; but no one has carried further 
than you re Anatole France] the practice 
thereof and the love. You prize, amongst all 
others, chiefly those silent souls, deepest mines 
in which the diamond shapes itself in the dark. 
If you are seldom seen at the theatre, it is that 
the action of the players disturbs and oppresses 
you. Rather than the passive pleasure of seeing 
a play would you have the active joy of reading 
a k. To your mind the finest spectacle is 
that which you can give to yourself, as you read 
alone in your armchair. You close the book, 
and your spirit takes its way upon its own 
errand, and is its own subject; you follow 
where your own thought leads, and may bid us, 
too, follow. You hold that the good critic is 
he who tells the adventures of his soul amid 
masterpieces. Nor in this do you believe that 
you differ from the rest of men. Those who 
write are intent only upon themselves; we in 
turn, who read, are thinking of ourselves. And 
this is the right disposition for those who are 
to understand and to entertain one another.” 


The most significant passage of M. 
Gréard’s speech is, as might be expected, a 
study of tendencies. He said: 


‘* The art of the seventeenth century believed 
in virtue; the art of the eighteenth believed in 
reason ; our own cent for a time believed in 
passion. But it would seem that in this 
present day there is no faith but in one thing— 
instinct, the base and brutal instinct of which 
naturalism has declared itself the apostle. .. . 
Caught at its real origin, at the moment of its 
— inspiration, naturalism is found to have 

n the legitimate reaction of the spirit of 
observation, justified by reason and knowledge, 
against the abuses of sentiment. And, indeed, 
how shall we ignore the riches of those elements 
with which this fruitful alluvial action endowed 
the exhausted soil of our literature? Are you 
not, even you too, a realist ? Your descriptions, 
your analyses, all your marvellous pictures of 
the physical world and of the moral, do they 
not proceed from the principles of that v 
school, if by na ism we are to understand, 
as Balzac and Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve and Taine 
understood, a direct intuition, a frank expression 








of the things of life? That which offends you is 
the systematic exaggeration of these principles 
which has followed the first impulse of happy 
innovation; what offends you is the error en- 
couraged by a far too easy success, which has 
produced triviality of observation, impoverish- 
ment of ideas, and the triumph of workmanship 
or process. Your Attic moderation has never 
been able to reconcile itself with this encum- 
bered style of writing, in which every phrase 
is somewhat like a storehouse for household 
furniture ; neither this have you suffered, nor 
the vaporous phrasing of the Symbolists, across 
which attentive eyes perceive a something, as in 
the lantern of the fabulist, but fail to distin- 
guish what. Who will prescribe a remedy for 
these tempcrary maladies of the wits of France? 
To-day, from every point of the compass, men 
are summoning the ideal; these climb towers, 
and those cry, ‘ Sister Anne, do you see nothing 
coming ?’ It is now many years since you, the 
first, gave vent to a cry of distress, aud to a 
call for the reaction of good sense and good 
taste. ‘It is asserted,’ you wrote, ‘that the 
naturalistic novel is part of a literature founded 
upon science. But, in truth, it is denied by 
science, which knows only truth, and by art, 
which knows only beauty. The naturalistic 
novel drags in vain from one to the other its 
flat deformity. The one and the other reject 
it. It is of no use, and itis ugly... . Would 
art be worth what it costs us if it had not the 
use of sowing our lives with charming images?’ 
‘Your novels, Monsieur, your stories,” con- 
tinued M. Gréard, “are full of those images of 
delight; and I am sure it is by no means 
this part of your work that seems to you leust 
happy. A friend once asked you what form of 
literary invention was most to be recommended 
to those fain to wield the pen. ‘That of a 
story,’ you replied, ‘a story no longer than 
your finger.’ The very nature of the story is 
to be rapid and brief; it suits thereby a society 
like our own, which is busy and counts its hours. 
In a few phrases it encloses much reason, and 
bestows more thoughts than it puts into words. 
It is a dish for the epicure, and a dainty for 
men of wit. You have an infinite admiration 
for Balzac in his power ; he is in your eyes the 
test historian of modern society. But why 
fia. he not practise further the graceful and 
lucid story—the story of French literature— 
which can be read in a breath and flies across 
centuries, such as Daphnis and Chloe, the 
Princesse de Cléves, Paut et Virginie, or Manon 
Lescaut? As for yourself, you have done better 
than to draw up the laws of this literature, you 
have also bestowed upon us its models. The 
pleasantly deceptive titles of your books promise 
us a single story; we open them, and a flock 
flies forth.” 


After a more detailed praise of several 
of M. Anatole France’s stories than many 
English readers would have knowledge 
enough to appreciate, the speaker quoted 
his author and hearer to the following 
effect : 


‘** Since,’ you have said, ‘I first addressed a 
fit and chosen public upon intellectual things, 
I have—to do myself justice—been often un- 
certain, but not once insincere. I have been 
true, and by that fact I have earned the right 
to speak to mankind. Assuredly it is no merit 
of mine. In order to lie with ability, a rhetoric 
is needed of which I do not know a single word. 
I am not able to speak except for the expression 
of my thought.’ Nor,” added M. Gréard, 
“have you ever permitted a reader to fail 
in understanding the very utmost of your 
thought.” 


The Vice-Rector of the Academy would give 
its new member his wag oe place and epoch, 
he told him, not in the last century, nor at 
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the Renascence, but in Egypt, at Alexandria, 
the city of the latest philosophers and of the 
first great Christian monks, of subtleties 
and of ecstasies. 


‘‘ But, Monsicur, you are nevertheless a French- 
man and a Parisian through all the fibres and 
roots of your talent and your heart. You love 
the soil of France, mother of a race courageous 
and delicate, you love its light language, rapid 
and gay, which rises from the spirit of the 
people as the lark from the furrow; you love 
the ancient legends, whether warlike or bright, 
upon which were spent the earliest efforts of 
our genius; you love the great traditions of 
classic culture which France has received from 
antiquity and which have fixed her destiny. 
That patriotism is, for you, sacred above all 
things.” 


M. Gréard condoled with M. Anatole 
France in that he had lost the co-operation 
of Gounod in a long-hoped for ‘ musical 
chronicle ” of the life and death of Joan of 
Are, and then closed his subject with 
feeling : 


‘‘ Artisans, labourers, friars, theologians, 
knights, soldiers, people, sovereigns, all who 
have given their intellect, their sweat, their 
blood in France—these are your fathers, and 
you bless them. . . . Ah, the noble impulse! 
And how far it takes us from unhealthy dreams 
and dissolving dilettantisms! How good it is 
to breathe these grand breaths, and to feel our 
hearts open and upraised !”” 


PARIS LETTER. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


In to-day’s Journal there is an entertaining 
correspondence on Christmas, signed by 
most of the popular literary names of Paris. 
The editor has invited various personages 
to write their opinion on the English 
and German fashion of feasting Christmas. 
André Theuriet, the new Academician, writes: 


‘*Since we imitate the English, we shculd 
have borrowed from them, from the social point 
of view, that most agreeable custom of the 
mistletoe, which permits gentlemen [English in 
the original] during the Christmas rejoicings to 
kiss all the pretty women they meet under 
a branch of mistletoe suspended from the 
ceiling. This custom would be extremely 
acceptable to the young men, still more so to 
the old.” 


Hector Malot writes : 


“Not French, Christmas. English, yes, with 
mountains of fat turkeys. German, yes, with 
tons of sausages and sauerkraut, the tree and 
the log. But where do you find the joy of 
Christmas in France ? In romatices, perhaps. 
And even there! Germany and England have a 
whole Christmas literature: some of the stories 
really admirable. Where is ours? Our New 
Year’s Day suffices us, and it is too near to 
Christmas Day for the one not to spoil the 
other. Try and find out how much is spent on 
feasting in Paris at Christmas, and compare it 
with the sum expended on flowers at the 
Assumption, and you will see how much above 
the Child we here place the Mother.” 


Marcel Prévost airily adds : 
‘Christmas from the social point of view ? 
An occasion, never numerous enough, to 


imagine oneself English—thanks to Christmas 
cards and mistletoe.” 





While Jean Aicard, the Provencal novélist 
and poet, drops into flowery prose : 


“‘ What do I think of Christmas, I, lost child 
of Provence? Ah, my friend, I regard it as 
the feast of feasts, because it is the feast of love. 
Down there we gather round the hearth. Fire- 
light sings the song of the sun vanished or pale 
beneath the clouds of winter. Verdure breaking 
freshly out upon the furrowed earth; the 
sac grass blades that give us bread, in 
the midst of death announce the immortality 
of life, and across the valleys and _hill- 
sides the absent ones set out for home 
greetin Walks beneath the stars begin. 
Bereft Tenscholi are brightened by home- 
comings. All things at this time are in 
league with the heart i the obscure 
forces of saddening winter, in the favour and 
honour of tenderness and gratitude. . . . What 
is the réveillon of the town, at its worst even, 
but the conquering and tenacious remembrance 
of the need of hope, of true love? And many 
a poor creature, in her street bravery, feasting 
in the private room of a fashionable restaurant, 
on Christmas night, pauses a while to dream of 
the humble hot soup of the réveilion of her 
village.” 

Léon de Tinseau maintains that 


‘* Christmas is not, will never be here, an event, 
a crisis, an upheaval of all the strata of family, 
social, and national life, as it is in England and 
in America. It is not here, as in those lands of 
tradition and of sentiment, an arrest of the 
public machine, industrial, financial, intellec- 
tual; factories closed, the ocean crossed for an 
embrace of ‘the old folk,’ a mysterious fermen- 
tation exciting the heart, awaking memories, 
bringing tears to the eyes of the solitary, be- 
cause she is no more, or because life has been 
against him, or he himself has gone to the 
dogs.” . . . ‘* The French Christmas” he adds, 
‘*is only a recent copy of the English feast.” 


The most personal, the oddest, and certainly 
the most interesting of this curious corres- 
pondence is Lecocq’s quaint letter. The 
composer of Madame Angot tells us naively 
how an old aunt, who had been a pupil of 
Monsieur Boieldieu, left behind her a piano 
which Lecocq purchased for the sum of 
7fr. 50c., and which often served the 
popular composer at night on account of 
‘the discretion of its sonorousness.” In 
remembrance of this pious aunt, whom he 
greatly loved, his first composition on this 
old instrument was a Christmas hymn, to 
the words of Théophile Gattier : 


** Le Ciel est noir, 
La terre est blanche.”’ 


The Empress Eugénie accepted the dedica- 
tion, and offered the struggling musician 
the choice of a jewel or 300fr. 


“To my shame, I admit, after a moment’s 
hesitation, I chose the 300fr., which at that 
moment were heaven sent and represented 
Pactolus. . . . Whenever Christmas returns I 
am haunted with this memory. I love the old 
piano, with its yellowed notes, its shrill and 
veiled tones, like those of a great grandmother, 
and I play for myself my little Christmas carol, 
thinking that my good aunt above is listening 
to me—perhaps.”’ 


M. Jules Lemaitre, who has officially 
dissevered himself from current journalism 
in disconnecting himself from the Debats, 
sometimes contributes a brilliant article, in 
freelance style, to the Figaro. This week 
he has written a subtle and profound page 





in his customary tone of persiflage, on the 
charity of the wealthy. 

‘‘The wealthy are privileged in more ways 
than are at once apparent. While charity, in 
its most elementary form—the gift of money— 
is the easiest to those who have much of it, 
these same—in virtue of their wealth, which 
procures them attention and permits them an 
imposing generosity—are singularly more as- 
sured of a public titude than persons of 
modest means, and thus receive here below the 
reward of their goodwill. So that charity 
might be recommended to millionaires as an 
advantageous ‘sport,’ when duty failed to 
inspire it. ... A woman of the people not 
only gives the little money she earns by the 
sweat of her brow, but her time, her strength 
her heart; in brief, ‘ sacrifices’ herself to 
forsaken children, to houseless gi to the 
sick and the aged. She may be mentioned at 
the Academy. The Academy cannot bestow 
the Legion of Honour upon her: it gives her 
five hundred francs, to which it adds, it is true, 
sometimes a silly word or an ironical compli- 


ment.”’ 
H. L. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





f te Mr. Watts, R.A., more than to anyother 
living painter, will posterity owe an 
adequate idea of the personal appearance of 
the great authors of this generation. His 
various portraits of Tennyson are satisfac- 
tory, not merely as paintings, but also as 
likenesses, allowing just a little for the 
glamour it is permitted to add to the portrait 
of a man of genius, The portrait of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is open to the same”obser- 
vation; and Mr. Robert Browning, though 
perhaps a little shrewder in expression than 
his portraits show him to be, is adequately 
presented by Mr. Watts to future generations 
of admirers. The portrait of Mr. George 
Meredith, now on view at the New Gallery, 
is a very good likeness; but, differing from 
other portraits already named, it must be 
labelled for posterity as a rendering some- 
what less noble than the reality. The portrait 
of Mr. Swinburne is not recognisable as the 
poet of to-day ; but it is a good presentment 
of him at the age of about thirty—the exact 
date at which it was painted is mysteriously 
omitted from the catalogue in Regent-street. 





EXxcELLENT is the William Morris portrait 
at the New Gallery; and excellent, too, the 
portrait, in the National Portrait Gallery, of 
Sir Henry Tayior, one of the first of this 
painter’s poet-sitters. “I want to make 
you a modern Jove,” said Mr. Watts. To 
whom Sir Henry replied, ‘“ But I prefer to 
be a jovial modern.” There is one regret 
mixed with our gratitude to Mr. Watts— 
that never did he, tvo, try his brush with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, most elusive of 
sitters. Nor are we content that Mr. Ruskin, 
who has done more for art than any man of 
his generation, should have been less often 
a sitter than almost any man of note among 
his contemporaries. Nevertheless, when you 
remember how amateur and unsatisfying 
are most of the painted records of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, you 
are bound to think that the literary men of 
a later generation have been remarkably 
lucky in their limners. 
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Miss Puytiis Gorton, the “ Doris” of 
Mr. H. D. Lowry’s Make Believe, is, as all 
the world knows, the daughter of parents 
who are both painters. Let the record be 
made in black and white; for, naturally 
enough, the young heroine is beginning to 
be spoken of already among inhabitants of 
Newlyn as “ That lass of Lowry’s.” 





Pror. Max Miter continues his 
“Literary Recollections” in the January 
Cosmopolis, and tells the story of the 
burning of Froude’s Nemesis of Faith. It 
is something to have this story from Prof. 
Miiller’s accurate memory. It appears that 
a tutor of Exeter College, Dr. Sewell, 
referred to the book at the end of a lecture, 
and, after warning his pupils against it, he 
asked whether any of them had read it. 
‘‘One of the undergraduates produced a copy 
which belonged to him. Dr. Sewell con- 
tinued his sermonette, and, warming with 
his subject, he finished by throwing the 
book, which did not belong to him, into the 
fire, at the same time stirring the coals to 
make them burn. Of what followed there 
are two versions. Dr. Sewell, when he had 
finished, asked his class, ‘ Now, what have I 
done?’ ‘You have burned my copy,’ the 
owner of the book said in a sad voice, ‘and 
I shall have to buy a new one.’ The other 
version of the reply was, ‘ You have stirred 
the fire, sir.’” 


Wuar followed is well known. Froude 
lost his fellowship, and when he accepted 
the headmastership of a Tasmanian college 
his persecutors ousted him from that refuge. 
And then we have this moving story of 
Froude’s poverty: “‘ Froude had to sell his 
books one by one, and was trying hard to 
support himself by his pen. This was then 
not so easy a matter asitis now. At that 
very time, however, I received a cheque for 
£200 from an unknown hand, with a request 
that I would hand it to Froude, to show him 
that he had friends and sympathisers who 
would not forsake him. It was not till 
many years later that I discovered the 
donor, and Froude was then able to return 
him the money, which at the time had 
saved him from drowning. I should like to 
mention the name, but that kind friend in 
need is no longer among the living, and I 
have a feeling that even now he would wish 
his name to remain unknown.” 








Apropos of the extension of the laboratories 
and library of the Royal Institution, Mr. 
John Leighton, F.8.A., has decided to 
present his Faraday Papers to be placed 
with those bequeathed by the great. philo- 
sopher. The Papers mainly consist of letters 
from Faraday to Edward Magrath at a period 
when letter writing was an art. It is little 
known that Faraday for a short time was 
the secretary of the Athenzeum Club, and 
that Magrath was his intime and coeval in 
age. Mr. Leighton is one of the doyens of 
the Royal Institution, and was proposed 
by Faraday in 1855. The new library in 
Albemarle-street forms part of the Davy- 
Faraday Building. 





Taz new laboratory to which the above 
paragraph refers was opened, it will be 





remembered, by the Prince of Wales on 
December 22, and is the gift of Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, F.R.S. The new building adjoins 
the Royal Institution, and was formerly 
Lord Cowley’s town hotise. As now trans- 
formed it contains nine private rooms for 
research, besides other compartments for 
organic, inorganic, pyrotechnical, and thermo- 
technical investigations. There are also 
offices, a balance room, and a mechanic’s 
workshop. The superintendent of the new 
laboratory will be Dr. Alexander Scott, and 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Dewar will be the 
directors. 





In the preface to the American edition of 
A Window in Thrums Mr. J. M. Barrie 
writes: “I think there are soft-hearted 
readers here and there who will be glad to 
know that there never was any Jess. . . . 
It wrote itself very quickly. I have read 
that I re-wrote it eight times, but it was 
written once only, nearly every chapter, I 
think, at a sitting.” Readers of Margaret 
Ogilvy have been let into the secret of the 
origin of Jess, 





Mr. Barrte’s brief preface to The Little 
Minister contains this passage: “No one 
could persuade me to add half an inch to 
the stature of the little minister. . . . You 
know when the short man is introduced that 
he is to be a mere foil to a six-footer, that 
he must love in vain, that at the most the 
lady will offer to be a sister to him.” And 
Sentimental Tommy follows the admission : 
‘* This is not in the smallest degree the book 
I meant it to be. Tommy ran away with 
the author.” 





Tue interpretation of sacred pictures is 
usually done in a style which the judicious 
cannot applaud, yet cannot openly criticise. 
But when an explanation is offered which is 
‘* both contrary to the spirit of the picture 
and to the intentions of the artist,” a word 
of protest, embodied in a letter to the Times, 
may be the needful thing. Such a protest 
has been raised this week against the descrip- 
tion of Dagnan-Bouveret’s picture, ‘The 
Lord’s Supper,” which is handed to persons 
now viewing this work at the Goupil 
Gallery. It appears that the figure on the 
left of Christ is described as Peter; but the 
writer to the Zimes, Mr. J.C. Warburg, 
asserts that he has the authority of the 
artist for stating that the figure on the left 
of Our Lord is Judas, and that the mis- 
representation has been made ‘contrary to 
the express wishes of the painter.” If, as 
Mr. Warburg thinks, the meaning of the 
picture has been tampered with to suit the 
prejudices of the British public, it was right 
to say so. 





A numBeR of water-colour and pencil 
drawings from the hand of Charlotte Bronté 
have been added to the museum of the 
Bronté Society at Haworth, sag per by 
evidence of their authenticity. vein of 


artistic skill ran through the family, and it 
was at one time hoped that Branwell might 
undergo a course of study st the Royal 
Academy. As it was, he did study portrait- 
painting at Bradford. 








THe young American-Japanese poet, Yone 
Noguchi, whom our New York correspon- 
dent introduced to the readers of the 
Acapemy last week, is the subject of an 
article, with a portrait, in our Transatlantic 
contemporary, the Literary Digest. Noguchi, 
who is only twenty-one, has a sweet and 
thoughtful face, but he writes like this: 


‘‘ The flat-boarded earth, laid down at night, 
rustling under the darkness. The Universe 
grows smaller, palpitating against its destiny. 

‘* My chilly soul—centre of the world—gives 
seat to audible tears—the songs of the cricket. 

“I drink the darkness of a corner of tle 
Universe—alas! Square immovable world to 
me, on my bed! Suggesting what—god or 
demon—far down, under my body ? 

“T am as a lost wing among the countless 
atoms of high Heaven ! 

“Would the invisible Night shake off her 
radiant light, answering the knocking of my 
soft-formed voice ! ” 





From time to time we are in receipt of 
letters, not quite fitted for our corres- 
pondence columns, asking for information 
on this matter and that concerning litera- 
ture. This week, for example, a gentleman 
inquires for a list of historians (specifying 
the period each one covers, and the pub- 
lisher’s name) which would be of the best 
assistance for imparting a thorough know- 
ledge not only of English history from the 
earliest times to our own day, but also 
sound literary style. Now this is the kind 
of question to which many answers can be 
given, and we invite replies from our readers. 
‘To these questions and replies we are ready 
to devote space week by week, and we hope 
the feature will be found an interesting one. 





In Punch this week a drawing by Mr. F. 
H. Townsend is to be found. Whether or 
not it is the first appearance of this clever 
artist in the pages of our contemporary we 
cannot say, but we are glad to see his talent 
thus recognised. The illustrations to Pea- 
cock’s novels in Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
edition, marked, it seems to us, the turning 
point in Mr. Townsend’s career. His 
drawing in Punch, which represents three 
children reading old English classical novels 
in an expurgated form, is peculiarly interest- 
ing to us, because a copy of the Bowdlerised 
Tom Jones which serves as Mr. Townsend’s 
peg has been lying on our shelves for weeks, 
while we have been wondering what to say 
about it. Punch supplies the answer. 
Everything nowadays is done for children ; 
even the classics climb down to them. 
Whether the children are therefore to be 
envied is another matter—probably not, for 
as a humorist has said, ‘‘ They will so soon 
be ‘us.’” 





THE oro company which owns and 
controls Zhe Illustrated London News and 
other periodicals has just acquired Pick-Me- 


Up. 





Unver the satisfactorily simple and self- 
explanatory name of Girls a new weekly 
paper will shortly be issued from the office 
of Pearson’s Weekly. 





Mr. Francis Darwin announces that he is 
preparing a supplementary series of the 
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letters of his father, the late Charles Darwin, 
which will comprise a selection from those 
letters of purely scientific interest which he 
was unable to print in the Life, together 
with whatever fresh material may come to 
hand. Mr. Darwin (whose address is Wych- 
field, Cambridge) therefore asks that those 
of his father’s correspondents who have not 
already done so will dew him to make copies 
of letters in their possession, and he reminds 
them that the merest notes are often of 
value. 





We regret to learn that Mr. George 
Moore has been the victim of a gun accident. 
It was feared at first that Mr. Moore had 
received an injury to one of his eyes, but 
this has happily proved not to be the case 
—a circumstance which is the more fortunate 
because Mr. Moore is engrossed in his new 
novel, and had only gone into the country 
for a short period of relaxation. 





Mr. G. W. Sreevens has completed the 
revision of his Presidential Election letters 
to the Daily Mail, on which he has been 
busy since his return from America. The 
MS. is now in the hands of the publishers, 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons, who 
will issue the letters in a volume, Zhe Land 


of the Dollar, early in January. 





In referring last week to the beautiful 
edition of Marcus Aurelius, published by 
Mr. A. L. Humphreys, we omitted to state 
that Mr. Long’s translation is the one 
adopted. 





Unver the title of 4 Pearl of the Realm 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
very shortly a romance of the time of King 
Charles the First. The scene of the story is 
largely laid at the Nonsuch Palace, which 
stood near Ewell, in Surrey. 





Bisnor Pearson, during the later years 
of his life, compiled a commonplace book 
of remarkable passages and _ striking 
thoughts which he met with in the course 
of reading. His widow has placed these in 
the hands of Mr. Elliot Stock, who will 
publish them very shortly in a volume, with 
a preface by the Bishop of Manchester. 





Unner the title of ‘Occasional Papers,” 
the late Dean Church’s contributions to the 
Times, the Saturday Review, and the Guardian 
between the years of 1846 and 1890 will 
shortly be included in the Eversley Series 
(Macmillan). 





Mr. Ratrn Ricuarpson is preparing a 
supplement to his work George Morland, 
Painter, 1763-1804, entitled George Morland’s 
Pictures ; their Present Possessors, with details 
of the collections. It will be published very 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 





THe next volume to appear in Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin’s “Children’s Study” series 
will be a History of France, written by Mary 
C. Rowsell, whose historical stories, such as 
Thorndyke Manor and The Story of a Queen, 
have shown her skill in blending history and 


ART. 





Mr. G. F. Watts at _ New GALLERY. 


N | EEDLESS to say, a collection of 155 

paintings chosen by himself does a 
painter comprehensive justice, and the work 
of Mr. Watts is shown this winter not only 
in various kinds of accomplishment, but 
partly in process. Moreover, he takes the 
1 gee to explain his thought in a 
rather strangely punctuated introduction, 
which it might be ungracious to say is 
unnecessary ; but there is no need to do 
more for Mr. Watts’s allegories than to give 
them titles. Not a few do not even owe 
this debt to literature. Granted the con- 
ventions of a very simple and ancient 
symbolism, these works anncunce them- 
selves. They hold, as strictly as is possible 
to imaginative art, within the limits of their 
own method of expression as paintings. 
They lie within the field of vision—that is, 
of possible vision, of imaginative vision, 
and of the vision of earlier or Oriental 
people, immemorially used to think in 
visible forms rather than in words. 





Ir is not legitimate to paint a metaphor, 
a figure of speech, or nyhing in which the 
mental picture is not intended to be definite. 
‘That fox, Herod,” is not a phrase to be 
mentally illustrated by an image of a fox, 
and is therefore not paintable. But every 
parable is paintable, and so is anything that 
might be proposed to the spirit of a prophet 
in a dream. So much it is well to say, in 
order to prevent the popular present 
tendency to Nimit and hamper the arts by 
way of unintelligent reaction against their 
unbounded confusion in the near past. Mr. 
Watts’s allegories are pictorial mental 
visions, and fit to be proposed to the bodily 
eyes of those who have not been visited by 
the vision of the mind. 





Tue public should be especially interested 
in those works which are to be presented to 
the nation by their generous author; and 
among these is that magnificent compo- 
sition, ‘Love and Death.” Even rarer 
than the tenderness and power of this great 
group are the directness of the movement 
and the sense of weight in the march of 
Death. There is one overmastering force in 
the grasp whereof we all live and die—our 
mortal eyes have never seen anything that 
was not immediately subject to it; and this 
is the force that many and many a praised 
painter impotently defies, setting especially 
the human figure free from it with a futile 
freedom—the force of gravitation. There 
is nothing less common in the art of 
painting than the ruling, ordering, and con- 
trolling fact of weight. 


Tue “Court of Death,” almost equally 
well known, is also to be national property. 
It is one of the greatest, as it is the largest, 
of the works of a great painter ; and even if 
it should never pass out of its unfinished 
state it will be a national possession to do 
us honour. The repose of the central or 
culminating group—seated, lying, and stand- 








dead in her lap, and the erect angels—is 
more than Egyptian, and the slow actions 
of the human creatures offering their 
homage are as deliberate and controlled 
as they are real. It seems perhaps not 
altogether a grave device—rather a mechani- 
cal invention for the increase of mystery— 
to efface the eyes. Mr. Watts has very 
frequent recourse to it, risking an unfor- 
tunate effect of blankness where he had 
intended unfathomableness. But an im- 

rtant consequence, no doubt within his 
intention, is that expression—blotted out 
where ninety-nine out of every hundred 
people will look for it (in the eyes), is 
entrusted and committed to the whole figure. 
Mr. Watts has several admirable instances 
of bodily expression—no common quality 
in our present manner of observing the 
nude, oak a very noble one. 





Tue “Spirit of Christianity” is also upon 
this list of gifts. It is full of dignity and 
colour ; would that the nude infants gathered 
within the red robe had not been drawn 
with limbs so little infantine and yet so fat. 
Surely the greatest lover of long limbs 
should be able to reconcile himself to the 
natural fact that the limbs of babies are 
very shert; the attempt to give them a false 
elegance is indocile, and brings no luck. 
‘‘Time, Death, and Judgment,” with figures 
moving in the wind of their great approach, 
the exquisite “Love and Life,” “Sic 
Transit,” “Mammon,” ‘The Minotaur,” 
“Chaos,” “Jonah,” ‘Great Possessions,” 
‘‘The Messenger,” ‘‘ Peace and Goodwill,” 
‘“‘ Faith,” and ‘“‘The Dweller in the Inner- 
most” are also destined to be national 
property, and of each will the nation be 
proud. So are “Death Crowning Inno- 
cence,” especially valuable for the fine 
flesh-painting in the little pearl-like body 
of the child, and the immortal “ Hope.” In 
this lovely figure, which has the eyes hidden 
—not by a sleight-of-hand with the paint- 
brush, but frankly with a bandage—there is 
something indeed exquisite in the implica- 
tion of their half-smile by the half-smile of 
the mouth. The attitude of the figure is 
divinely expressive. 





Or the three great Eve pictures, the finest 
—because “She shall be Called Woman,” 
ought to be finally marred for all reason- 
able eyes by its pre rtions—is the ‘‘ Eve 
Tempted,” full of charm of action. The 
gaiety of the body, the freshness with which 
the face is dipped into the leaves (the eyes, 
again, hidden), and the sweetness of the 
colour make this splendid canvas one of the 
painter’s finest flesh-paintings. Why, by 
the way, was Mr. Watts advised to add 
catalogue descriptions to these sufficient 
Eves, and to write the condemned phrase, 
“ her wealth of golden hair” ? It is perhaps 
not necessary for a painter to know that 
authors do not now write ‘“ wealth of golden 
hair,” but the words should have been 
edited. With pleasure do we welcome the 
opportunity of seeing again such a classic 
work as ‘The Childhood of Jupiter,” with 
a head of a child as great as any in the 
schools of painting ; such an example of 








fiction, 


ing: Death on her throne, the newly born 





expressive grace as the masculine figure of 
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the “Genius of Greek Poetry”; and work 
so brilliant as Mr. Watts has given to 
‘“‘ Mischief,” and the yet more splendid 
‘‘Fata Morgana.” Another joy is ‘‘Good 
Luck to Your Fishing,” the jewel-like child 
and jewel-like sea of which are one of Mr. 
Watts’s successes, not only of colour, but of 
surface. It is in surface that his work 
sometimes fails. 





Tue. beautiful ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” 
remains, among so many, the painter’s 
most keen expression of emotion. As for 
the ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” the action is 
but a dance—Orpheus on one foot catching 
an Eurydice whose knees have given way, 
aud who has returned to the weight of 
death. The several visions of the horses 
of the Apocalypse are all exceedingly noble, 
the large picture of “The Rider on the 
White Horse” being not only most imagi- 
native, but singularly full of energy and 
movement. 





As for the landscapes, which are not 
many, Mr. Watts is assuredly at his best in 
those delicate mysteries ‘“‘The Island of 
Corsica” and ‘‘ A Sea Ghost.” The lovely 
mist seems here to hide more than it 
reveals, and persuades you that if you could 
see better you would see more. When 
Mr. Watts has the clear mountains of 
Carrara to paint he gives to those fine 
marbles a somewhat d emphasis. More- 
over, his “Bay of Naples” is curiously 
un-Italian. As for the strange attempts to 
paint more of a cloud than the laws of 
vision would enable any eye to see, in 
“Rain Passing Away,” it is surely—in 
spite of all beauty of colour and illumination 
—an error; certain laws of construction and 
of perspective seem to be set at naught for 
the love of an exaggeration. 





Tue portraits are almost as well known 
as the allegories. They are exceedingly 
unequal, ranging from something in no 
degree short of a masterpiece to insecure 
puntings of something little more vital and 
solid than a mask. To the prettiness of the 
“Mr. Walter Crane” is obviously due much 
of the welcome this well-painted portrait 
is always sure of. The “Mr. George 
Meredith” is, as it were, mechanically a 
fine and perfect likeness, but none the less 
a failure in character. The “Mrs. Percy 
Wyndham ”’ is throughout a pure triumph. 





Frna ty, the chief part of this great work 
of a modern artist is denied the purest 
praise because, strong as it is, it has the 
fault that should be left to the weak— 
exaggeration. We know not how far Mr. 
Watts’s wishes may go in respect to the 
figure ; he manifestly thinks it should have 
been measured nine or ten heads in height, 
but why stop there? The Greeks stopped 
at nature. They have left literally no 
single example of what Mr. Watts permits 
himself as the model of a tall figure. And 
it is nothing less than distressing to find 
their counsels, of which moderation was the 
very life and force, immoderately improved 
upcn. At best this is but a cheap device 
for gaining elegance, at the worst it becomes 


insolent and grotesque. So, too, with the 
fine and strong characteristic of a broad 
neck and a small head together. This, too, 
is Greek, but Mr. Watts uses it with a most 
un-Greek lack of control. ' 

A. M. 








DRAMA. 


é ee week I ought to be retrospective 

about the achievements of the English 
stage in 1896. I must ask my. readers to 
excuse me. It is my misfortune and not 
the fault of the stage that I cannot re- 
member having seen any large number of 
plays which have made an epoch, or even 
marked Ey any progress or decline. 
But since that. is the case, it seems unwise 
to bore myself, and probably to lose any 
readers I may have, by enlarging on what 
has been sufficiently discussed already. It 
would also be a task of considerable difficulty, 
for if I may be so vulgar as to write of my 
personal concerns, I may say that I keep 
neither programmes nor anything I write 
about their contents. I am off with the old 
love before I am on with the new. It 
always gives me pleasure to be in a theatre, 
and therefore I am pleased to earn a certain 
quantity of bread by recording my opinions 
for the benefit of anybody who cares to be 
guided by an average taste and intelligence 
in his theatre-going. But I make no claim 
to be a comprehensive or scientific student 
of the subject, and, in fine, my memory of 
the plays of 1896 is entirely defective. I 
have an idea that the sum of their features 
is that what one stupidly called “ problem 
lays”—every play is a problem play— 
ore gone out, and what one absurdly 
called ‘‘ musical comedies ”—they are never 
comedies, and seldom musical—have come 
in very much; that Mr. Pinero, the 
incorrigible, has not written a farce; that 
‘Little Eyolf” has been produced, and that 
‘Richard ITI.” has been discovered to be 
a comic play. The well-established actors 
have continued their reputations, and Miss 
Julia Neilson has made a clever Rosalind. 
Of the “ arrivals,” I should place first that 
of Miss Elsie Jeffreys as a comedy actress in 
“His Little Dodge,” and next, Mr. John 
Le Hay’s little Jew. But these are but the 


recollections of a moment. 





Anp now to the new productions, of which 
there have been more than usual since last 
I wrote in the Acapemy. The largest is, of 
course, the pantomime at Drury Lane. It is 
an excellent pantomime as pantomimes go, 
but I wonder—and hope I may wonder with 
safety to myself—how many of the writers 
who write themselves into raptures over it 
really enjoyed it all the way through. There 
were very pretty spectacles in it, very pretty 
ballets; but for my part I confess I was 
weary of them after the first two hours—the 
thing lasted five. Why should these thin 
last so long? They involve as much trouble 
and discomfort as a political meeting. This 
one, in particular, annoyed one by a piece 
of defective stage-management, which intro- 
duced two people (for the first time) to sing 








an inferior music-hall song after twelve 





o’clock.. I was almost glad it was hissed. 
However, I have every wish to do justice 
to the skill displayed, and profess that some 
of the scenes—‘‘ The Garden of the Palace ” 
for example, and ‘‘ Aladdin’s Palace ”—were 
very beautiful, and that the ballet danced in 
‘The Interior of the Cave” was delightful, 
especially in the convolutions of Madame 
Grigolati and her “ aeriel troupe.” 





Bur why should the dialogue of the 
pantomime be so dull? This was not an 
especial sinner, if at least it was an example. 
I should be the last person to complain 
of “vulgarity” if e vulgarity were 
amusing, but who can be amused by the 
halting twaddle one is condemned to hear 
at the pantomime? One does not hear all 
of it, certainly; the female performers are 
generally inaudible, but in such a case one 
may judes the whole by the part. In 
‘* Aladdin” there was a long scene between 
a washerwoman and an emperor, the point 
of which was that the washerwoman would 
not deliver ‘‘the wash” until the emperor 
had paid for it. Mr. Dan Leno, as the 
washerwoman, made some fairly good low 
comedy out of it, but the scene was in- 
tolerably drawn out. One does not look for 
incisive wit or subtle humour in the dialogue 
of a pantomime, but it might be merry and 
free from absolute inanity. Both Mr. Dan 
Leno and Mr. Herbert Campbell are funny 
comedians, and are certain to make one 
laugh now and then, but we have seen both 
to Tolsee advantage. Of the other per- 
formers it is necessary to say only that Miss 
Ada Blanche played very cleverly and 
vivaciously as Aladdin; that Miss Decima 
Moore, in the somewhat passive part of the 
princess, did a pretty love-scene and sang 
prettily a pretty love-song with Aladdin; 
that Miss Somerset did a graceful dance and 
Mr. Cinquevalli some excellent tricks of 
juggling. I do not think that Mr. Oscar 
Barrett can make this pantomime as artistic 
as his productions at the Lyceum—perhaps 
the size and traditions of Drury Lane 
forbid—but with some cutting of the 
dialogue, greater rapidity in the action, and 
a little more fun from his comedians, it 
should be made a success. 





I rear I cannot prophesy success for 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” at the Olympic. 
It will probably fall between two stools. 
The “religious” public will be warned off 
by its ballets and spectacular effects, and 
the public which is attracted by such things 
will not care about its solemnity. A sort of 
pantomime, they will say, or a burlesque 
with the fun left out. I am sorry, and 
should be glad to be proved wrong, for it 
was evident that a great deal of pains had 
been spent upon it, and in view of the many 
ill-rehearsed and carelessly slung together 
plays I see I take such pains as a mark of 
proper respect. Moreover, they are by no 
means unintelligent pains. The designers 
of the scenes had artistic tact and sense of 
colour: ‘‘ Castle Joyous” was a beautiful 
scene, and so was ‘ Vanity Fair.” The 
crowds were carefully arranged and well- 
drilled. Some of Herr Meyer Lutz’ music 
was extremely pretty. There was a very 
fairly good ballet in the ‘‘ Vanity Fair” scene. 
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Bur there were strongiy prevailing causes 
for ill-success. The first was the absence of 
humour in the whole production. I do not 
mean that jokes should have been made: I 
mean that a sense of humour in the pro- 
ducers might have saved the taking of a 
proverbial “4: For the fight between 
Apollyon and Christian was ridiculous, and 
so were the invisibly-wired angels. The 
angel Raphael was ridiculous. Another 
cause was the character of the blank verse: 
it was by no means fatuous or silly, but 
it was pompous, a little empty, and 
monotonous. A third cause was the diffi- 
culty of following the play in the early 
scenes—a fault partly of the avoidance of 
names in the dialogue and partly of in- 
audible players. A fourth (which, perhaps, 
should not have been one) was the violence 
done to poor John Bunyan: his humble 
Christian became a glorified, gilded youth, 
addressed by his friends as “dear boy” 
—seriously, of course. But with all 
these disadvantages it could not be said 
that the piece was ineffective: certainly, 
amateurs of scenic effects should see it. 
The acting was not good, on the whole. 
Mr. Abingdon worked hard in the feebly 
written part of Apollyon, and was dignified, 
more or less, and sardonic. Mr. Celli sang 
a solo with pleasant gusto. Mr. Thorpe 
was a rather mincing Raphael. Miss Grace 
Hawthorne’s Christian was feeble and 
mostly inaudible. Miss Esmé Beringer, 
who played Speranza, Christian’s love, and 
ended up as a quite angelic angel, was far 
more impressive, and should have been 
cast as Christian. Miss Mary Milton was a 
merry and jolly “Madame Babble,” and 
helped the first act considerably. The best 
acting, perhaps, in the piece was Miss Laura 
Johnson’s “ Malignity” —a wicked and 
weird old hag, played with some realism 
and much foree. If the first’ act were 
deprived of some of its more or less irrelevant 
speeches, and the whole thing played more 
distinctly and vivaciously, there might 
be hope for ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Though, artistically, it had never a chance 
of fulfilling its large ambition, it bored me 
less than most ‘‘ musical comedies.” 





THERE is a pleasant Christmassy sort of 
entertainment on Monday to Thursday after- 
noons at Terry’s. The first piece is Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer’s adaptation of Dickens’s 
‘Holly Tree Inn.” The dialogue is not 
always natural, and the fun is just the least 
bit cheap ; but the full-flavoured Dickensian 
sentiment is not amiss, and is prettily ex- 
pressed. The two children are played by 
Miss Valli Valli and Master Stewart Dawson, 
both very clever children—Miss Valli the 
better in acting, Master Dawson the sounder 
elocutionist. ‘‘ Love in Idleness ” follows, 
a somewhat feebly conceived play, but— 
it also— of a kindly sentiment compact. 
Mr. Terry is at his best in it, and the rest 
of the company work well, especially Mr. 
de Lange, our best comic Frenchman. 





I am sure that “ Black-Ey’d Susan” will 
run for some time, and must defer my 
remarks on it. One needs space for such a 
theme. 


G. 8. 8. 





MUSIC OF THE YEAR. 





HERE are certain times when it is reason- 
able to look back and see what has 
been done for musical art ; for this the close of 
a year is specially suitable. The record of 
the last twelve months may not he exciting, 
yet, on the whole, I deem it a favourable 
one. The increase in the number of orches- 
tral concerts is especially gratifying ; among 
instrumental works those for orchestra claim 
highest rank. During the past year, in 
addition to the usual Palace, Richter, 
Henschel, Mottl, and Philharmonic Con- 
certs, MM. Lamoureux and Colonne came 
over from Paris with their respective 
orchestras, and gave special series. M. 
Lamoureux paid us two visits—in the spring, 
and again in the autumn; M. Colonne came 
only once. Both are able conductors and 
have excellent orchestras; popular opinion, 
however—and, I think, not unjustly— 
awarded the palm to M. Lamoureux. The 
erformances under the direction of the 
tter were most finished, and the ensemble 
of the players was altogether remarkable. 
The rendering of Beethoven’s “ Eroica” 
during the second series was one of his 
highest achievements. In the selection of 
works, although not altogether free from 
reproach, M. Lamoureux surpassed his rival. 
Among interesting novelties which he intro- 
duced, a or of César Franck’s at- 
tracted special notice. That composer’s 
music, littie known here, 
attention of musicians. 


deserves the 





Tue poor attendances of late at the 
Crystal Palace caused a well-founded rumour 
to be spread that they would probably 
have to be discontinued. A pamphlet pub- 
lished calling attention to the long and 
valuable services of Mr. A. Manns, and 
appealing to subscribers for continued sup- 
port, seems to have had good result: the 
spring series is already announced. The 
programmes last year, as regards novelties, 
were not particularly striking. Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” a clever humoresque, 
a symphony by the Scandinavian composer, 
Sinding, and another one by Mr. Barclay 
Jones, count among the most important ; the 
last named was indeed only a novelty at 
these concerts. 





Tue Orchestral Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood, 
are gaining in merit and popularity. Prac- 
tice, it is said, makes perfect, and Mr. Wood 
enjoys opportunities of practising the art of 
conducting such as are rarely available. 
Mr. Newman, to whose enterprise the scheme 
is due, selected a good man—for Mr. Wood 
has natural gifts—and one who is, moreover, 
improving every day. The programmes, 
too, show eclectic taste. Care is necessary, 
however, in the selection of novelties; two 
of Dvorék’s symphonic Poems were recently 
introduced, apparently merely to anticipate 
Richter, not on account of merit. Novelties 


do not spell empty seats as in earlier days. 
The public takes greater and more intelligent 
interest in them, but they should not be 
lightly chosen; the Poems alluded to above 





were not worthy of the great name which 
they bore. The Oratorio Concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger, also deserve favourable notice. 
The Albert Hall concerts under Dr. Bridge, 
the new and energetic successor of Sir 
J. Barnby, may continue to flourish, but 
there is ample room for the two societies. 
Mr. Randegger’s choir is composed of fresh, 
well-sounding voices, and the performances, 
generally, are highly meritorious. ‘The 
introduction recently of Saint-Saens’ 
Biblical opera, in oratorio form, was a 
bold, yet successful, venture. The work is 
interesting, though it may have weak 
points; anyhow, it was pleasant to get out 
of the ordinary Wayda-tendclenthe Meubed 
groove. 





ConcEeRNING the Richter and Mottl concerts 
there is not very much to say. They have 
maintained their usual standard of e-cel- 
lence, and have all been well attended. 
Richter’s rendering of Tschaikowsky’s noble 
Symphony in B minor was one of the special 
features of his short season, as, indeed, it 
had been of previous seasons; closer ac- 
quaintance with the work enhances its great 
merits, and deepens the regret that so 
talented a composer should have departed 
just when his powers seemed at their fullest. 





Ar the beginning of the year Mr. 
Henschel brought his Beethoven series of 
concerts to a successful close. A little 
Wagner music was introduced into the pro- 
grammes, a by no means unwelcome con- 
trast. The series included all Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, nine of the eleven Overtures, 
and the Mass in D. The scheme must hive 
been of great value and interest to mwmy 
of the rising generation. Certain of the 
Symphonies, as I lately remarked, are 
given pretty often, but to hear all the nine 
in one season is nowadays a most rare 
occurrence. And yet, surely, it ought not 
to be thus. Speaking of the Symphonies 
reminds me of Sir G. Grove’s excellent 
book, Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies, 

ublished last summer by Messrs. Novello. 

he writer is enthusiastic about his subject, 
and the volume, to say nothing of the 
thought and research of which it gives 
signal proofs, is more attractive than many 
a work of fiction. 





Or Chamber Concerts, the Monday and 
Saturday Pops. have been singularly ua- 
eventful. I noticed, quite recently, the 
production of Miss Liza Lehmann’s son 
cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” a wor 
which will certainly become part of tie 
regular répertoire. The recent performance 
for the first time of Grieg’s Quartet in @ 
Minor was another feature of interest. 
The Popular Concerts, by reason of the 
many excellent performers who take part in 
them, and also of the reputation which they 
have long enjoyed, are likely to continue 
for many years to come, yet I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Chappell might issue 
more attractive programmes, introduce more 
novelties, and give greater encouragement 
to English art; in the first two points, his 
present compares unfavourably with his past. 
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Tue British Chamber Concerts, under the 
directorship of Mr. Ernest Fowles, re 
formed during their third season, which 
came to a close, no = ee ten works by 
English composers. e scheme may per- 
haps show ool iu a cause, rather than 
discretion, and yet it deserves notice and 
enco ement. I regret that I was unable 
to attend any of the present series, but hope 
to do better in the future. The Sunda 
Evening Chamber Concerts at the sm 
Queen’s Hall, under the leadership of Seiior 
Arbos, offer welcome proof that we are 
beginning to take more liberal views with 
regard to the way of spending Sunday. 





Or two operas produced last year, 
“Jeanie Deans” by Mr. Hamish McCunn, 
and “Shamus O’Brien” by Dr. Stanford, 
the second is by far the more interesting. 
English composers have been singularly un- 
fortunate in their attempts to win operatic 
fame, even temporary. Some have been 
handicapped by their librettists, while 
others have lacked the qualities necessary 
for success in this branch of musical art. 
Dr, Stanford has had his failures, but in 
“Shamus ” he seems to have infused a new 
and higher life into English opera. The 
reception given to the work was most 
favourable, and at the present moment 
Shamus is showing his tricks to the New 
Yorkers. 





Or special musical events during the past 
year I may mention the reappearance of 
Dvorak, after an absence of twelve years to 
a day, as composer and conductor, at the 
Second Philharmonic Concert, on March 19 ; 
the appointment of Mr. F. H. Cowen to the 
oe held in Manchester by the late Sir C. 

allé, and that of Mr. W. H. Cummings 
to the principalship of the Guildhall School 
of Music, vacant through the death of Sir 
J. Barnby. Among books on music, in 
addition to the one mentioned, I may name 
the Life of the late Rev. Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley, by F. W. Joyce, M.A.; the useful 
and clearly written Zhe Opera, by Mr. R. A. 
Streatfeild ; and Mr. F. G. Edwards’s brief 
yet valuable History of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
written in connexion with the jubilee of 
the eomposer’s popular oratorio; and last, 
sinee not directly dealing with music, Miss 
J. L. Weston’s able study of the Legends of 
the Wagner Drama, Of lighter books I note 
the following: Kuhe’s pleasing Musical 
Recollections, Arditi’s graphic Reminiscences, 
and the Life and Letters of Sir C. Hallé, by 
Lady Hallé, a work safe to find many readers. 





Or prominent musicians who died during 
the past year I would first allude to Mme. 
Schumann. She was a distinguished pianist, 
whose gifts were acknowledged when she 
first visited this country in 1856. As the 
wife and afterwards widow of Robert 
Schumann her renderings of the composer’s 

ianoforte works were of special interest. 

er love for the man may have intensified 
her enthusiasm for his music, yet that 
enthusiasm existed already long before her 
marriage. Another foreign musician passed 
away, namely, the operatic composer M, 
Ambroise Thomas. He certainly ranks 








among the dii minores, yet the popularity of 
his o “ Mignon” in this country justifies 
mention of his name. And I may add 
that of Richard Pohl, the translator of 
Berlioz’ literary works into German, and 
an intimate friend of the French composer 
and of Franz Liszt, whose death occurred 
quite recently. 


Amone names of English musicians may 
be noted that of Henry Leslie, the founder 
of the “ Leslie’s Choir,” famous for its per- 
formances of unaccompanied music; of Sir 
J. Barnby, who raised the ‘‘ Royal Albert 
Hall Choir” to a high state of efficiency ; 
and of Mr. Lewis Thomas, a bass singer, 
who for nearly thirty years took a leading 
part in oratorio performances, 





Tue late Sir Augustus Harris cannot be 
reckoned among distinguished musicians, 
yet as impresario of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane he did much to further the 
cause of operatic music in London. He 
lacked neither energy nor perseverance, and 
sought to keep pace with the times. In the 
cause of Wagner he was specially active, 
and now that the master’s operas and music- 
dramas are becoming popular, his services, 
even if not always prompted by high art 
motives, deserve grateful remembrance. By 
his death the cause of opera may have 
suffered a heavy blow; but it is to be hoped 
that during the present year some new 
enterprise will be started on a thoroughly 
sound basis, and one in which everything 
that is good, no matter of what epoch or 
school, will be granted a hearing. ough 
Wagner may flourish, classical opera is not 
yet dead, and ought to be fairly re ey 








SCIENCE. 





EARY as many must be of the subject, 

a retrospect of the Science of 1896 

must begin, chronologically as well as in order 
of importance, with the discovery of the 
Réntgen rays. It was early in January of 
last year that a paragraph appeared in the 
English press making the bare announce- 
ment that Prof. Réntgen, of Wiirzburg, 
had succeeded, by means of invisible rays 
from a Crookes’ tube, in photographing 
metal objects concealed within a wooden 
box, and also the bones of the human hand. 
Many investigators in England at once re- 
peated and verified these experiments, but 
it was not until the publication of Prof. 
Réntgen’s original paper, from which the 
sensational announcement was extracted, 
that the scientific nature of the discovery 
was recognised. It was not an accidental 
or isolated experiment, repeating, as was at 
first thought, the previous work of Hertz 
and Lenard, but was part of a careful 
continuation and elaboration of their 
experiments; and the main distinctions 
between the Kathode or Lenard’s rays and 
the new rays were specifically stated. It 
was part of the original discovery that the 
rays would produce fluorescence in certain 
substances on which they were allowed to 





fall, and this property was ingeniously 
utilised by Prof. Salvioni, of Perugia, to do 
away with the necessity of using photo- 
graphic plates. Instead he constructed an 
instrument called the ‘‘ cryptoscope,” which 
enabled the shadow of the objects under 
examination to be thrown upon a luminous 
screen, and this idea, in the form of @ 
simple dise sprinkled with platino-cyanide 
of barium, is now commonly used wherever 
it is possible to exclude daylight from the 


experiments. 





ComPARATIVELY little has been added te. 


our knowledge of the subject since then, 
although a host of workers has been en- 
gaged upon it, and innumerable papers 
have been Bw ecse about it. The most 
important additions to our knowledge have 
lain in the employment of fluorescent screens 
and the discovery that Réntgen’s rays will 


discharge an electrically charged body ; but. 


the explanation of this fact is still open to 
question. Prof. Réntgen discussed at the 
beginning the nature of his rays, and con 
sidered that they were possibly transverse 


waves in the ether, a theory which has not— 


been disproved or accepted, though physi- 
cists are now more generally inclined towards 
the view that they are extremely short 
waves of light at the ultra-violet end of the 
egos Among those whose work upon 

e Réntgen rays has achieved scientific 
recognition are Profs. J. J. Thomson, 
Silvanus P. Thompson, and Oliver Lodge, 
all Fellows of the Royal Society; a large 
number of other investigators, in all coun- 
tries, have been engaged in extending the 
practical application of the discovery to the 
examination of the human frame, the detec- 
tion of false jewels, and similar purposes 
without limit. 





THerE have been few other great dis- 
coveries in physics and chemistry during the 
oe year, but much interesting work. The 


nde process of liquefying air by successive _ 


cumulative rarefactions has been adopted as 
an improvement upon the earlier method 
practised by Olszewski and Dewar, and it is 
interesting to find that it was anticipated in 
idea by an Englishman, William Hampson. 
Prof. Dewar’s investigation of the electrical 
behaviour of metals at extremely low 
temperatures, in which he is associated with 
Prof, Fleming, has been warmly appreciated. 
The Bakerian lecture of the Royal Society 
was delivered in February by Prof. Roberts- 
Austen, of the Mint, and described his 
ingenious experiments in the diffusion of 
cold metals, for which the society justly 
awarded one of its medals for the year. In 
April Prof. Lippmann lectured to the Royal 
Society on his method pf taking colour- 

hotographs by backing a grainless sensitive 

m with mercury. The reflection of the 
rays from the mirror thus made caused an 
effect of ‘standing waves” in the film, and 
so altered the structure that an effect of 
colour, similar to that in soap-bubbles, was 
obtained by interference. A not less 
beautiful method of making colour-photo- 
graphs was exhibited later in the year by 
Dr. Joly, whose method consists in breaking 
up a ps ie image by means of a micro= 
scopically ruled colour screen. 
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_ In June of last year Lord Kelvin cele- 
brated his jubilee as Professor of Physics at 
the University of Glasgow, and the occasion 
was seized by foreign nations and by learned 
societies of all nations to pay homage to one 
of the greatest physicists of this or of any 
other age. In the same connexion may be 
mentioned the centenary celebrations of the 
Institute of France, which were attended by 
many representatives from this country, and 
more recently’ the emancipation of the 
Paris University by a vote of the Chamber 
of Deputies passed on March 5. Memorials 
have been promoted in honour of Huxley, 
Pasteur, and the organisers of the first 
Atlantic cables, and statues have been 
erected, among others, to Darwin and 
Lavoisier. 





An International Conference was held at 
the rooms of the Royal Society last July 
to discuss the publication of a systematic 
catalogue of science. Twenty-six countries 
sent delegates to the meetings, and a pro- 
visional course of procedure was drawn up. 
The publication of scientific catalogues is a 
matter in which the Royal Society has 
always taken the lead. It started a great 
author-catalogue in the middle of the cen- 
tury, and followed this up later by the 
present index catalogue of subjects. Of the 
other work done by the society during the 
year there is little to mention beyond an 
expedition to Funafuti, an atoll near the 
Fiji group, for the purpose of effecting a 
coral-boring. The work was unfortunately 
frustrated by mechanical difficulties. The 
British Association met last year at Liver- 

ool, but produced nothing of especial note. 
he Royal Institution has been enriched 
within the last few days by the addition of 
a magnificent laboratory, built and equipped 
at the expense of Dr. Ludwig Mond, and 
called after the joint names of Davy and 
Faraday. The importance of this gift will 
be that it is destined purely for the work 
of research, and will have no teaching 
functions. The need of such a laboratory 
has been greatly felt, and its establishment 
should do something to meet the constant 
advances of German science which have 
threatened our industries, and which called 
forth a warning in the Zimes from no less a 
person than Prof. Ostwald, one of the 
greatest of German chemists. 





In medicine the talk is still of bacteri- 
ology. Tetanus, cholera, Indian plague, 
erysipelas, and even snake-bite have all 
been treated with greater or less success on 
the anti-toxin principle—that is, by inject- 
ing doses of healthy animal serum which has 
been rendered actively immune by gradual 
treatment with attenuated virus. As a 
strong contrast we have had in the same 
year an international celebration of the 
centenary of vaccination, and an appalling 
outbreak of small-pox at Gloucester, once 
Jenner’s native place and recently the centre 
of the anti-vaccination crusade. The rinder- 


pest and the tsetse-fly disease have been 
engaging the earnest attention of specialists 
at the Cape, and an excellent report on the 
latter, by Surgeon-Major Bruce, appeared 
a few months ago. 


Prof. Koch went out to 








complete the investigations last October, at 
the invitation of the Cape Government. 





Ir has been an extremely interesting 
year, geographically, on account of the 
many successful explorations in Africa, in 
Australia, in Kafiristan, and in the Arctic 
regions. Among the latter Dr. Nansen’s 
exploit has beaten all previous records, and 
though his ship, the Fram, did not, as was 
expected, drift anywhere near the Pole, 
Nansen himself, with one companion, pene- 
trated on foot to a latitude of 86 deg. 14 
min. Some important revelations as to the 
meteorological conditions, the animal life, 
the climate, and the imperfections of Payer’s 
and other maps are anticipated when Dr. 
Nansen’s book appears. Much credit belongs 
also to the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, 
which discovered Nansen in Franz Josef 
Land, and which has during its long absence 
accumulated much valuable information. A 
successful exploration of Spitzbergen was 
carried out in the summer by a party 
under Sir Martin.Conway. Less successful 
attempts to solve the Arctic secret were 
made by Peary in Greenland, and by Herr 
Andrée, whose novel idea of crossing the 
frozen region in a balloon was frustrated by 
bad weather. African geography has been 
enriched by the Great Rift Valley explora- 
tions of Dr. Gregory, published last year, 
as well as by the journeys of Dr. Donaldson 
Smith and others. The French have made 
valuable excursions through the Niger 
district to Timbuktu. In Australia the 
Horn expedition has added enormously to 
our scanty knowledge of the natives and 
animals of the remote interior of Australia, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald has contributed a valuable 
work on the New Zealand Alps. 





In the world of engineering we have to 
chronicle the remarkable feat of removing 
an old railway bridge on a British main line 
and replacing it with an entirely new one 
during the slack hours of a Sunday after- 
noon, an achievement as great as anything 
that America can claim, but one which 
attracted comparatively little notice. Under 
this heading comes also the development 
of the ‘‘motor-car,” freed from its legal 
shackles on November 14, and destined 
henceforth to take its place among the 
commonplaces of road locomotion. As the 
year closes we read of a promising attempt 
to adapt Parson’s steam turbine to 
purposes of marine propulsion, and from 
the time taken on the trial trip it is safe to 
prophesy a wider application of this wonder- 
ful piece of machinery. 





Astronomy has not much to record beyond 
the successful picking up of Brooks’s comet 
on June 20 by M. Javelle, from an ephemeris 
compiled by Dr. Poor. The comet was first 
discovered in July, 1889. The proximity uf 
the line of solar = on August 9 induced 
many tourists as well as observers to under- 
take a journey to the north of Norway, for 
the most part unfortunately in vain. Good 
weather prevailed, however, in Japan and 
in Russia, and interesting results have come 
to light. A marked advance has been made 
by Mr. Lowell and others in our knowledge 
of the planet Mars. H. C. M. 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


Ir is a new and pleasant feature in English 
life to find the fate of a fine piece of archi- 
tecture become a subject of interest to many 
who are not students of the art. It would 
seem that the long period of public in- 
difference to architecture is drawing to a 
close. The discovery of a new object in 
life has fluttered the dovecots wherein the 
critics generally live. With a zeal, which 
possibly is not tempered with knowledge 
many prominent followers of other arts than 
those of construction have, in a short time, 
been able to lecture on the true principles 
which should guide a difficult restoration. 
It is sport to see such a powerful team of 
amateurs go for the professionals. The 
men of experience are attacked by those of 
none; the owners of emotions sweep down 
upon the men of facts. The quarrel, as it 
stands, is a strange reversal of the accepted 
rules of life; the proverb about the man 
who is his own lawyer has long been 
me ven the payers of fees; the climber 
of a big Alp takes his guide; but when a 
cathedral comes into sight the giddiest of 
heads are at home on heights where a 
scaffolder would fear to tread. To observe 
such courage is consoling; enthusiasm, 
although often associated with youth or 
with ignorance, is to be respected always; 
but courage and enthusiasm and eloquence 
are not restoration. 

The point is inevitably a practical one, 
the question rests between those who know 
and those who do not, although the love of 
this “tottering lily of perfection” is common 
to both parties in the suit. Thus, we have 
on the one side those who have spent useful 
and artistic lives in designing or conserving 
good architecture, and on the other a group 
of charming sentimentalists who know not 
the difference between grouting and bond- 
ing, or between an arris and a soffit. The 
architects love the old work with a love 
more intimate, more filial, than that of all 
its forty thousand bowing acquaintances and 
the engineer who condemns their theory of 
reparation. In a world full of doubts even 
the approximate truth can be reached, in 
perilous cases like this one, only by experts 
whose lives have been spent amid neglected 
cathedrals. The true architect would pre- 
serve every old chisel mark, if any were 
left; would leave the weather colours in 
their places if sufficient mortar remained in 
the joints to-hold the stones together; would 
straighten overhanging gables if the founda- 
tions were stable enough. Men who owe 
their reputations, their greatest pleasures, 
their very livelihoods, to the reverential 
study of ancestral work, are not those who 
would be guilty of matricide. The opinion 
of Mr. Thompson, the builder of the works 
connected with the cathedral he knows so 
well, might have some weight with an un- 
believing world; but there is the additional 
fact that two of the most experienced and 
conservative architects in England, Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., and Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
recommended the course which the Dean 
and Chapter have decided to adopt. If 
through the existence of marsh land, hasty 
building, and the shocks of time, the west 
front is shivered hopelessly, it is better to 
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‘ibaa the aiaciteuiil semblance of a medieval 


masterpiece than to have a toppling ruin’ 
bound with temporary bandages to stay ‘ts, 


inevitable death. Ancient buildings are not 
only valuable for their texture, their colour 
of centuries, their happy accidents of failure ; 
the designer has still his claims: line and 
grouping and deep reveals and consequent 
shadows and mass and the controlling idea 
of the composer will not be lost altogether, 
even if interpreted by the doapieed British 
workman. The architect, who loves his 
elder brothers in design and reverences their 
genius, will see that the composition and, 
so to say, the drawing of the building shall 
remain untouched. Thus the intention of 
the first builders will remain as a model in 
design for centuries to come, and the judg- 
ment of the architects be vindicated by a 
stable structure. 





THE BOOK MARKET, 





A NEW TRADE CENTRE. 


SUBJECT which has always interested 
students of London is the way in 
which many of its streets have been 
specialised. Even Shakespeare could com- 
pare his scented fop in Henry IV. to 
‘‘Bucklersbury in simple time.” And, 
to-day, we have informal markets which 
do not escape the eye of the least observant 
Londoner. Thus Long Acre is mainly given 
over to carriage builders, St. Martin’s-lane 
to dentists, the Tottenham Court-road to 
furniture, Mark-lane to cereal products, 
Holborn Viaduct to bicycles, Queen Victoria- 
street to engineering, and King William- 
street to insurance offices. But the wonder 
must still be how these segregations 
began. The principle is clear enough. 
It has been found that in a _ vast 
city like London it is more profitable to 
make a market and accept the fierce heat 
of competition than to be a needle in a 
haystack. The actual beginnings of such 
centres of trade are more obscure. Who 
first pitched his solitary tent where now 
tents whiten the ground? Who followed 
suit? Did the first settlers foresee the 
greatness of their colony? Did they in 
that early day grasp the principle of the 
market, and welcome the new comer? These 
things are commonly wrapped in oblivion. 
As well ask the conies how the warren 
began. 

Yet now and then one is privileged to 
see history in the making. It can be seen 
now, shaping one of the minor destinies 
of London, in the Charing Cross-road. 
For here in your recurring visits or through 
*bus rides you may see the nucleus—it is 
already a large nucleus — of what bids 
fair to become the most notable secondhand 
book market in London. The road is but 
some twelve years old, and for a long time 
no such specialisation as this seemed pre- 
pared for it. Yet even twelve years ago 
two secondhand booksellers found them- 
selves side by side, and one, Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, is there still to tell how the street 
looked, and what its prospects seemed 
when it was thrown open in all its desola- 





tion .of newness. There are now nine 
second-hand shops, owned by eight second- 
hand booksellers, on the spot. All these are 
packed in that straight and rather grim 
stretch of the Charing Cross-road between 
Cambridge Circus and Cranbourne-street. 
Four shops are side by side, and you may 
easily pick up a book on one man’s outside 
stall and walk with it into his neighbour’s 
shop to tender payment. If you do, you 
need not fear unpleasantness. The good 
feeling which is the life of every market is 
here, and each bookseller knows that he is 
being advertised by his brothers. You 
would pass each shop, were it alone, with 
only a turn of the head. Twoshops together 
will make you cross the street, but four in a 
row will make you scramble down from a 
’bus.. Not only is the Charing Oross-road 
leavened now with booksellers, but others 
are only waiting for vacant shops to join the 
colony. It is very significant that nearly all 
the booksellers who are now settled in the 
Charing Cross-road have moved thither 
from flourishing streets in which tLey 
had long done business. Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, who has lately opened the large 
corner shop numbered 48a, was well known 
in Oxford-street. Mr. James Brown has 
concentrated here a business which he 
carried on in the Brompton-road and in 
High Holborn. Mr. Karslake, who has a 
handsome double fronted shop on the left, 
has migrated from Bond-street. 

An event yet to come, but imminent, 
is the removal of Holywell - street to 
widen the Strand. As it is, the book- 
sellers in that long-doomed seventeenth 
century lane are trading either on expiring 
leases, or on no renewed leases at all. 
When the end is announced, there can be 
little doubt that the Charing Cross-road 
will be more than ever the Mecca of the 
second-hand bookseller. It is admirably 
adapted to his purpose. The mere name is a 
free advertisement. It carries conviction to 
the second-hand bookseller’s best customer, 
the American collector and book-lover, 
in whose mind, as in Dr. Johnson’s, 
Charing Cross is the centre of London life. 

Moreover, rents are still reasonable in this 
portion of the Charing Cross-road, which, 
with all its centrality, has a curiously 
residential character—witness the enormous 
blocks of the Sandringham Buildings on 
either side of the street. Time and in- 
creased pressure of trade may send rents 
up here as elsewhere, but we have the best 
authority for saying that the outlook for 
the second-hand book trade in this its new 
centre is a hopeful one. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The Red House, Wandsworth. 


May I be allowed to put on record, 
through the columns of your paper, my in- 
dignant protest against the alteration by pub- 
lishers of the text of an author’s book without 
his knowledge or consent? There are five 
editions, dated 1895, of a book which I wrote 
thirty-two years ago, now offered for sale by 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, in which 





four outrageous alterations have been made in 
the text for the purpose of suiting certain 
engravings introduced into the more expensive 
editions. The book is The Life and Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood. On page 207 ten lines 
are inserted, giving Robin the character of a 
mean and contemptible rascal, which is entirely 
at variance with the spirit of my story. Page 
334 has had three lines teken out and three 
inserted, which confuse the narrative in a ridi- 
culous manner. On page 418 an incident has 
been wholly reversed from what I wrote ; while 
upon page 479 eleven lines have been cut out to 
introduce a picture which has nothing whatever 
to do with the text. The story is thus twisted 
altogether from the purpose which I originally 
designed. 
JoHN B. Marsu. 





British Museum: Dec. 28. 


At a sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s last week 
occurred what were descri as ‘“ Autograph 
Manuscripts by William Wordsworth ; also 
verses on Camoens on the same sheet.” The 
verses were undoubtedly in Wordsworth’s hand ; 
the rest of the MS. wasa transcript by a copyist 
of Tasso’s sonnet, ‘‘ Vasco le cui felici ardite an- 
tenne,”’ and of the note of some commentator. 
The lines in Wordsworth’s writing were a 
translation of the last six lines of the sonnet, 
without any interlineation or correction. 
Though they evidently want the final touch, 
I think they should be preserved because they 
are Wordsworth’s, and as an additional proof 
of his regard for Camoens, whom he enumer- 
ates elsewhere among great sonnet writers. I 
have added a version of the quatrains, that the 
piece may be complete. From the character of 
the handwriting, the lines would seem to have 
been written down in old age; and I am not 
quite certain of the word which I have tran- 
scribed as ‘‘ Austral.” 


R. GARNETT. 


‘Vasco, whose bold and happy mainyard spread 
Sunward thy sails where dawning glory dyed 
Heaven’s Orient gate ; whose westering prow 

the tide 

Clove, where the day star bows him to his bed: 

Not sterner toil than thine, or strife more dread, 
Or nobler laud to nobler lyre allied, 

His, who did baffled Polypheme deride ; 

Or his, whose scaring shaft the Harpy fled. 

Camoens, he the accomplished and the good, 
Gave to thy fame a more illustrious flight 
Than that brave vessel, though she sailed so 


far. 

Through him her course along the Austral flood 
Is known to all beneath the polar star, 
Through him the Antipodes in thy name 

delight.” 





DANTE’S REFERENCE TO Mount Z2TNA. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Dante in this passage (Par. viii. 67-70)— 
in which Charles Martel, eldest son of Charles 
II. of Naples, is represented as saying that his 
descendants would have been ruling in Sicily 
had it not been for the misgovernment of his 
grandfather—goes out of his way to state that 
the eruptions of Mount tna are due, not to 
the struggles of Typhous, who was buried 
beneath the mountain, as certain of the ancients 
supposed (e.g. Ovid, Metam. v. 346-53), but to 
the presence uf nascent sulphur. It looks very 
much as if Dante when he wrote this had just 
been reading the account of Mount tna given 
by Isidore of Seville (with whose works he was 
certainly acquainted). Isidore expressly attri- 
butes the valent phenomena to the prescnc> 
of sulphur, which he says is ignited by the 
current of air driven by the force of the waves 
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through caves in the side of the mountain 
communicating with the sea. 


** Mons Aitna ex igne et sulphure dictus. . .. 
Constat autem hunec ab ea parte qua Eurus et 
Africus flat, habere speluncas plenas sulphuris, 
et usque ad mare deductas; quae speluncae 
recipientes in se fluctus ventum creant, qui 
agitatus ignem gignit ex sulphure, unde fit 
quod videtur incendium ” (Ztym. xiv. 8). 


It may be noted further that both Dante and 
Tsidore make mention of Eurus in this connexion. 
PaGET TOYNBEE. 


THE MEDLEVAL JEW AND RITUAL MURDER. 


In reference to the above, the following 
graphic passage from Voltaire’s Essai sur les 
Meurs on the dying moments of Louis XI. 
of France sufficiently explains the origin of the 
accusation : 


‘*Enfin sentant la mort approcher, renfermé 
au chateau de Plessis-les-Tours, inaccessible 
a ses sujets, entouré de gardes, dévoré d’in 
quiétudes, il fait venir de Calabre un ermite, 
nomimné Francois Martorillo, révéré depuis sous 
le nom de Saint Francois de Paule. UW se jette 
a ses pieds; il le supplie en pleurant d’intercéder 
auprés de Dieu, et de lui prolonger la vie: 
comme si l’ordre éternel eit di changer a la 
voix d’un Calabrois dans un village de France, 
pour laisser dans un corps usé une Ame faible 
et perverse plus longtemps que ne comportait 
la nature! Tandis qu’il demande ainsi la vie a 
un ermite étranger, il croit en ranimer les restes 
en s’abreuvant du sang qu’cn tire des enfans, 
dans la fausse espérance de corriger l’acreté 
du sien. C’était um des excés de l’ignorante 
médecine de ces temps, médecine introduite par 
les Juifs, de faire boire du sang d’un enfant 
uux vieillards apoplectiques, aux lépreux, aux 
épileptiques.” 


It would thus appear that it is the Jews 
themselves, or rather their medical men in the 
Middle Ages, who are in a certain way respon- 
sible for this abominable fallacy. But if I 
remember right, some such absurd notion was 
equally prevalent among the foreign leeches 
and charlatans Rome was swarming with under 
the Empire. 
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Tue Speaker has a sympathetic 


** Margaret 


Ogilvy,” review of the book in which 
*Y ‘ioddee Mr. Barrie has enshrined the 
deities memory of his mother. An- 
ticipating the reference to 


Wordsworth’s “‘slave prying and botanising 
upon a mother’s grave,” the writer says of 
Mr. Barrie: ‘He has written in obedience 
to an impulse deep-rooted in our nature to 
use the art whose servant he is to heap 
honour upon the woman whose son he was.” 
It is marvellous how, ‘“ without the painful 








e of a biographer,” he has made the 
image of his mother to “‘ pass rapidly before 
us—laughing, weeping, anxious, happy, full 
of household cares, an or eyond 
the grave.” But delicate as it all appears, 
“it is really cut deep and graven Sool: 
as lusty a piece work as the art 
of the Greek gold-workers of old.” In 
the columns of the National Observer a 
‘“‘ Literary Looker-on” appears to be in- 
terested: principally in those parts of the 
work which give some account of the 
author’s early essays in literature. ‘‘ Within 
its pages,” says the Morning Post, ‘‘ we find 
the character of a delightful woman very 
fully exhibited ” ; in his lifelong devotion to 
whom Mr. Barrie enjoys ‘“‘a distinction more 
rare and more valuable than any which his 
great a as a novelist can offer.” 
‘** Nowhere in literature,” says the Literary 
World, ‘can we recall such a narrative of 
the purest affection known on earth.” The 
Scotman says: ‘The panegyric glances off 
the mother and dwells upon the son. A 
Frenchman might have written such a work 
without causing much surprise or reproach. 

. « It is alien and offensive to Scottish 
human nature.” So that we are glad to 
learn from the Daily News that it is “ a fine, 
unique picture . . . of Scotch family life 
and character.” 


ce. a, ‘* THE claim is made, appar- 
«true Life of Sit ently with justice,” -_ the 
Richard tos)” Daily Chronicle, “that upon 
; two points the truth is told 
for the first time.” The first of these com- 
prises various circumstances of the nfarriage 
with Miss Isabel. Arundell, including a 
promise that in case of his predeceasing her 
‘‘no priest should be surreptitiously intro- 
duced to his death-chamber”; and the 
second, that at the time when the priest 
actually administered the sacrament cf 
Extreme Unction Burton was dead. The 
Standard is far from acknowledging the 
justice of the claim. It sets side by side 
the passages in which Lady Burton and 
Miss Stisted respectively narrate the events, 
and points out the explicit contradictions, 
According to Lady Burton, it was after, and 
not before, the administration of the last 
rites that the doctor declared life to be 
extinct. ‘‘Has Miss Stisted herself either 
seen or heard from the doctor or the priest, 
or by what testimony is her counter state- 
ment supported?” ‘The real point is 
whether the uncorroborated assertion of a 
single writer can be accepted as conclusive 
proof against the general truth of Lady 
Burton’s narrative.’ ‘The author has 
done her best to prejudice her own case 
by her tone... and animus...” “In 
treating of religious questions she shows a 
good deal of bad taste, verging at times 
upon vulgarity.” ‘The Pall Mall welcomes 
the book as “an impartial biography,” 
agrees with Miss Stisted in her view of 
Lady Burton’s destruction of Zhe Scented 
Garden, and commends her style and 
moderation. ‘A very readable account 
of Burton’s adventures,” says the Literary 
World. “In scarcely one passage,” writes 
the Daily Mail, ‘‘is Lady Burton referred to 
with kindness or with generosity.” 
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of hardness for writing or drawing. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black, post f ee 
(in the United Kingdom), 1s. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL C0, LTD., 


46, Hotsorn Viapuct, Loénpoy, E.C. 
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